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R. DISRAELI has written another extraordinary letter, this 

. time to a constituent. The Rev. Arthur Baker, Rector of 
Addington, Bucks, wrote, it appears, to his Member to ask what he 
meant by his assertion that the High-Church Ritualists were in secret 
combination with Irish Romanists for the destruction of the union 
between Church and State. Had Mr. Baker been in the House 
when the assertion was made he would scarcely have asked the 
question. Mr. Disraeli, however, explains that he “has the 
highest respect for the High-Church party,” to which we are much 
indebted for the ‘‘maintenance of the Orthodox faith, the rights of 
the Crown, and the liberties of the people.” When he had finished 
that sentence, the Premier remembered that the Evangelicals 
were powerful, and added ine had no wish ‘to intimate that the 
obligations of the country to the other great party in the Church 
were not equally significant.” Indeed, all parties in the Church 
are good, or, as Mr. Disraeli puts it, party is a ‘ beneficent 
necessity.” He referred only to an “extreme faction” now in 
open confederacy with Romanists, and using the Liberation 
Society, with ‘‘its shallow and shortsighted fanaticism,” as an 
“instrument.” That society will probably “ be the first victim of 
the spiritual despotism it is now blindly working to establish.” 
With a profound sense of the fitness of things, Mr. Disraeli, 
having first doubtless consulted an almanac, dates his letter 
“‘Maundy Thursday.” Was ever such a comedy enacted before 
heaven? We can of course have no objection, as Liberals, to 
see Mr. Disraeli thus break his own party into fragments ; but as 
Englishmen we protest against the First Minister of the Crown 
bringing his office into discredit. Even Titus Oates did not wink 
at the judges as he swore away men’s lives. 


A great meeting was held on Thursday in St. James’s Hall to 
consider the question of the Irish Church. Earl Russell took the 
chair, and in a short speech glowing with much of his old fire 
announced his approval of Mr. Gladstone’s Resolutions. He 
should, he said, have preferred an equality produced by the en- 
dowment of all sects; but as the Protestants of Great Britain and 
the Catholics of Ireland were equally opposed to that policy, he 
would secure equality by the disendowment of all. He believed 
the measure would not injure the Church of England, which at 
present was like a strong swimmer with a great lump of lead tied 
to his foot. He quizzed Mr. Disraeli for declaring that disestab- 
lishment would be as injurious as foreign conquest, while propos- 
ing, through Lord Stanley’s Amendment, to consider the question 
next year. Suppose a foreign power demanded dishonourable 
concessions under menace of conquest, should we reply, “‘ If you 
Propose to conquer us next year, we will take the matter into 
consideration” ? The Earl was enthusiastically applauded, and 
the meeting passed resolutions approving disendowment, and 
asserting total want of confidence in the present Ministry. 


The Jewish Chronicle, a sound authority on such a point, clears 
up a doubt which has long hung over Mr. Disraeli’s relation to 
Judaism. Both his father and mother,—the latter ‘‘a scion of 
the Bassevis,”—were Sephardim, pure Hebrews in faith and race, 
and his grandfather and grandmother rest in the Jewish ceme- 
tery at Mile End. Mr. Disraeli himself “ was admitted into the 
communion of Israel,” but his father quarrelled with the syna- 
Sogue, failed to teach his child Judaism, and little Benjamin grew 





up into a Christian as well asaruler. The Chronicle might have 
cleared up another point still obscure in the Premier's biogravhy. 
What is his name, or rather what was his grandfather's when he 
assumed that of Disraeli? It is noteworthy that Mr. Disraeli, 
while always exalting his race as the highest on the globe, dwells 
constantly on the superiority of the Sephardim, the Jews who 
have never quitted the Mediterranean, to all other Hebrews. So 
does M. Mirés, the financier, in the curious diatribe against the 
Rothschilds which he was pleased to call his autobiography. 


The stars in their courses fight for Mr. Disraeli. The unex- 
pected death of the Marquis of Salisbury, from an attack of 
diarrhoea almost Indian in its severity, has relieved the Premier of 
his most dangerous opponent, and deprived the House of Commons 
of an ornament. Lord Cranborne goes to the Peers, where he will 
be comparatively powerless, and where Mr. Disraeli will not feel 
the effects of the burning scorn which the Member for Stamford, 
though a Tory of ‘Tories, never hesitated to express for him and 
for his trickeries. We have described elsewhere the curious out- 
burst of feeling the event has produced among Englishmen, the 
lamentations over Lord Cranborne as if the man had disappeared 
with the name, but may add here that in the Eastern Counties his 
elevation has created something like dismay. People thought 
there that Lord Cranborne would revive their railway, and fancy 
that, what with his rank and the care of his estates, the new Marquis 
of Salisbury will be compelled to vacate the chair. We trust this 
idea may prove groundless, and that Lord Salisbury may think 
the communications of four great counties worthy the attention 
and the efforts even of a Peer. 


Mr. E. W. Forster on Tuesday took advantage of a banquet 
given by the Leeds Cobden Club to declare his views on the 
subject of the Irish Church. He was for total disestablishment, as 
a measure of justice to Ireland, and believed that Irish Episcopal- 
ians could, and would, show that their Church was able to stand 
by itself. He believed that the Liberals, in bringing forward the 
question, had accepted a great responsibility ; for if justice were 
now refused, Ireland would lose all hope; and he himself, were he 
an Irishman, should agitate tur Repeal, even though Repeal, as 
he believed, would produce immense evils to both countries. As 
regarded the party effect of the debates, he thought Mr. Disraeli 
would not dissolve till he could meet the new constituency, and 
was willing, for his own part, that he should continue in power 
until the new Parliament assembled. He had done more for 
Liberalism than Liberals themselves, and though the speaker 
doubted whether the course pursued last year could be tried 
again, still he was content ‘‘ that the present Government should 
put the last touch to the old chapter,” that is, we imagine, com- 
plete the legislation on Reform. 


M. Baroche, French Minister of Worship, made a speech at 
Rambouillet on the 14th inst. pledging the Empire to peace. The 
plan for constructing parish roads would, he said, be laid before 
the Legislative Body at its next sitting,—and a plan which will re- 
quire large funds and many years is a guarantee of peace. French- 
men are not to believe those “ cries of alarm, the talk of war, 
which either error or malevolence reproduces with a kind of 
periodicity.” ‘That is very satisfactory, particularly when we 
remember that Napoleon governs France, and not M. Baroche ; 
that the same plan was produced just before the Italian war, that 
roadmaking can be stopped at any moment, and that peaceful 
assurances are almost essential to the success of M. Magne’s forth- 
coming loan. Is that loan to be doubled, perchance, by another for 
these roads ? 


The Prince and Princess of Wales arrived in Dublin on the 
15th inst., and were received by vast crowds, eager to see their 
future King and Queen. The papers of course make much of 
the loyal preparations, but there are obvious traces in all the 
accounts of a certain coldness and indifference in the reception. 
Only one Peer of Ireland, Lord Howth, appears to have gone out 
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to meet the royal curtéye on its debarkation, the people cheered 
faintly, and the Corporation of Dublin even in their address to 
the Prince think it necessary to apologize for addressing him. 
‘* If we for a moment seem to forget the troubles of our country— 
if we forbear specific reference to the painful circumstances of the 
present time—it is not that we are wanting in self-respect, but 
because we desire, on an occasion like this, to banish (as far as 


possible) all shadows from the scene.” ‘The irish, however, are | 


extremely anxious to show that any arricre pensée which may exist 
does not extend to the Princess, who was presented on landing 
with a white dove as a symbol of the national amity. The 
addresses all express a strong hope that the Royal Family will yet 
select an Irish residence. 


It seems probable that this idea of a residence in Ireland will 
be made the pretext for an increase in the allowance granted by 
Parliament to the Prince of Wales. We trust this is not the case. 
Such a bargain would take away all grace from the concession, and 
leave on the minds of Irishmen an impression that the Heir to the 
Throne would not reside among them unless well paid for the sacri- 
fice. Considering the incomes of the nobles among whom he must 
live, the Prince’s income is not large, and despite the enormous 
wealth of the Sovereign, wealth quite without precedent in our 
annals, Parliament might fairly be asked for another grant. But 
there should be no attempt to connect the demand with this Irish 
visit, or with the ‘‘loyalty ” of any political party whatever. It 
should be made fairly and distinctly on the ground that the splen- 
dour of the monarchy must, while it endures, be fittingly sup- 
ported. 


A large meeting was held in Manchester on Tuesday to advo- 
cate the concession of the franchise to women. Mr. Bright's 
eldest daughter was to have spoken, hut was prevented by illness, 
and the task of displaying female power in debate was left to 
Miss Becker and Mrs. Pochin, wife of the Mayor of Salford. 
Mrs. Pochin read a good but lengthy speech, in the course of 
which she characterized the author of the articles on women in 
the Saturday Review as a ‘ guinea-a-liner,” denied that women 
were indifferent to the franchise, and declared on the authority 
of Mr. Chisholm Anstey that the law as it stood did not forbid 
women to vote. She refuted the popular argument that women 
as a sex needed no special changes in the law, and adirmed that 
they wished for equal rights of inheritance, of property, and of 
bequest ; that they desired to see the Universities thrown open, or 
others founded, and the money left for education spent on girls 
as well as on boys; that they repudiated the restrictions now im- 
posed upon female labour,—in the professions, we presume,—and 
that they desired ‘‘ a Christian Marriage Law.” We do not under- 
stand the last expression, but of the remaining demands most 
would be conceded by men on the first appearance of a really 
earnest wish for them, a wish that is not confined to a class, but 
general among the sex. 


Sir Robert Napier at Lat, sixty miles from Magdala, which he 
hoped to reach on April 2. Theodore, he thought, was growing 
‘uneasy ;” but the troops were pressing forward in high spirits. 
A private telegram of a later date is said to have been received in 
Liverpool announcing the surrender of all the prisoners, but 
nothing of this is known at the India House. It is just con- 
ceivable that a message, sent from Zoulla to Bombay by steamer, 
may have been flashed through the Indian telegraph, but in that 
case it would have been received by Government. As yet the 
probability is that Theodore will surrender the prisoners, and 
disclaim all enmity to Her Majesty. 











The Volunteer Review on Easter Monday, which was expected 
to prove a failure, turned out a decided success. Not less than 
28,000 Volunteers reached Portsmouth, and went through all the 
evolutions of a mimic combat without mishap or failure. Two 
objections only are raised by military critics,—that the men do not 
march solidly enough, and that the officers are decidedly less 
competent than the men. ‘The first defect is alleged to have 
existed throughout the American Volunteer army, which, never- 
theless, killed its opponents successfully enough, but the second is 
a serious one. Not one Volunteer General can be said to have 
shone decidedly in the Civil War, and they had four years of active 
service to learn their lesson in. In the event of an invasion, we 
should not have four days. If two years of West Point makes 
such a difference, could we not expand Hythe ? 


The Times of Monday contained the most cynical article we 
ever remember to have read even in its columns. Writing about 


a speech made by Mr. Goldwin Smith, it declares that the tenure 
of land in this country is unalterable; that ‘ everything here fits 
into the system of a Janded-aristocracy ;” that ancient seats and 
patrimonial estates are ‘‘ the unfailing source of pure and simple 
pleasures to thousands who are content not to call an acre of land 
their own ;” that an immense proportion of our people “ wish no. 
| thing better all their lives than domestic service with the gentry, 
| and regular employment on their estates ;” that if they do not 
like it they can emigrate, and that Mr. Goldwin Smith’s example 
in quitting England is ‘ excellent.” Iu other words, the fitting 
destiny of the English people is to be the servants of the 30,009 
families who own the land! And this is written within six months 
of a change in the Constitution which makes this very people thus 
contemned sovereign in the Empire. Domestic service or exile, 
those are the alternatives the Times offers to the masters of the 
State! 

Nothing of much interest has been received this week from 
America. The trial of President Johnson is proceeding, but the 
public is satisfied that on the main point, his refusal to obey the 
Tenure of Office Act, he will be found guilty, and sentenced to 
deposition. Even our correspondent ‘‘A Yankee” now admits 
that this will be the end of the proceedings, and seems to think it 
most unjust that the Senate should already have come to such a 
conclusion. How can the Senators help it? Nobody denies the 
facts, and no possible amount of evidence can affect the legal ques- 
tion, whether Mr, Johnson had or had not a constitutional right 
to break the law. If he had not, it is perfectly fair to take advan- 
tage of his illegality to secure his removal. It would be much 
better if it could be secured without the formality of a trial, but 
the Americans are still trying to conduct a Revolution according 
to legal forms. So did the Convention of 1688. That body 
desired to depose the Head of the State, and as that was legally 
impossible, took advantage of James II.’s blunder in running away 
to declare the throne ‘* vacant.” 


The experiments conducted at the Barking Sewage Farm seem 
to show that the sewage of London may yet yield a large revenue 
to the Metropolitan Board. It has been proved by actual results 
that for every 100 tons of sewage poured upon land sown with 
ryegrass an increase of one ton of grass, worth 18s., will be pro- 
duced. The liquid is therefore worth about 21d. a ton, and the 
Board, it is said, will be quite contented if they can clear one 
penny. Weshould think they would!—as that price, if obtained 
for all their sewage, would leave a profit of about 1,500J. a day. 
This amazing result will probably not be obtained, as the extent 
of land required to consume the whole would be some 36,000 acres, 
but it seems clear already that the sewage of London can be dis- 
posed of with safety to the community and at a great profit. 
Barking, we suspect, will soon be filled with market gardeners, 
and pretty well left to them, as the odour of the sewage, though 
only occasionally ‘‘ strong,” is at no time pleasant. 


A prospectus has been issued for the construction of an Anglo- 
Indian telegraph line, vid Russia and Persia, to join the existing 
Indian line at Teheran. ‘The line is already complete to Moscow, 
and the most serious portion of the work is a cable of 200 miles 
through the Black Sea. Concessions from the Governments of 
Russia and Persia have already been obtained, and as an alterna- 
tive line the undertaking will be useful, but what is required is 8 
line which will not pass through so many foreign countries. The 
route chosen by the Red Sea Telegraph Company was the true one, 
and with our improved knowledge of telegraphic cables, that 
unfortunate enterprise might yet be carried to a successful issue. 


It will be noticed that the French Prince Imperial is coming 
before the public very much more frequently than heretofore. 
The Emperor of the French, for example, was to have inspected 
some works at Cherbourg on the 14th inst., but sent his son 
instead. The lad, who is said to play his part in high State comedy 
very well indeed, drove into Cherbourg with a grand cortéye, 
‘inspected ” the fortifications and the arsenal, and was welcomed 
by the town with a grand illumination. He is to visit Brest before 
his return under the escort of an ironclad fleet, and “ grand 
military fétes are to be held in his honour.” ‘The extraordinary 
éclat given to his movements increases the impression that the 
Emperor intends shortly to name him as his successor, to declare 
him of age, and to submit his choice to the ratification of the 
people. ‘The recent imperial pamphlet certainly pointed to some 
such device. 


Some curious statistics have been published showing the com- 





parative number of Catholics and Protestants in the different 
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grades of Irish society. Only 8,412 persons were returned in the 
census as ‘‘ landed proprietors,”—a very noteworthy little fact,— 
and even this number is considered by the Commissioners too 
high, many leaseholders returning themselves as proprietors. Of 
the total number, 4,044 are Protestants, and 3,576 Catholics. 
Among clergymen 3,014 are Catholic, 2,265 Anglican Protestants, 
and 677 Presbyterians. There are 498 Protestant to 216 Catholic 
parristers, and 1,078 attorneys to 674. Among the farmers 
301,296 are Catholics, and only 77,463 members of the Established 
Church. In the civic population the proportion of Roman Catho- 
Jics is 72°01 per cent. and in the rural districts 72-03 per cent., 
while the members of the Established Church are only 17-17 and 


10°73 per cent. 


Aletter from the Pope to the Emperor of Austria which we 
mentioned last week has been officially declared to be a forgery. 
It seems certain, however, that the Pope has found some means of 
influencing the Kaiser, for he has not yet signed the Civil Mar- 
riage Bill, and it is reported hesitates to break so completely with 
Rome. He is inclined to wait for that revision of the Concordat 
which the Papacy can never grant, and may at the eleventh hour 
recede from his new position as constitutional sovereign. If he 
does, the last chance of reconciliation between the Hapsburgs and 
the people will pass away, but it is scarcely possible that he should 
exhibit such vacillation. It would have been far easier to stir 
up the Upper House to throw out the Bill. It is more pro- 
bable that the Emperor is perplexed by pressure from within his 
own family, and is striving to gain time. 


The trial of the Fenians accused of complicity in the Clerken- 
well outrage is fixed for Monday next, and will probably occupy 
aweek. The Lord Chief Justice presides, but it is feared that 
none of the prisoners will be defended by counsel. The ‘Treasury 
has declined to find the funds, the Sheriffs’ Fund, sometimes used 
for similar purposes, is in this case inapplicable, and the prisoners 
are all exceedingly poor. We trust this state of affairs will be 
remedied before the trial begins, if only for the sake of the impres- 
sion the trial will produce upon the American Irish. The crime, 
great as it was, had just sufficient of a political character to make 
‘the slightest appearance of unfairness most objectionable. One of 
the prisoners, too, Ann Justice, is a woman, wholly unable to 
defend herself against the formidable Bar to be arrayed on the 
Crown side. 


Can people hate mankind or their neighbours generally as they 
hate their personal enemies? It would certainly seem so from 
two cases recorded this week. In one a woman was accused of 
setting fire to letter-boxes. It appeared that some letters she had 
expected had not reached her, and that she, as she said, ‘‘ was 
determined nobody else should have any.” In the second and 
graver case a man named Samuel Jenkins endeavoured to commit 
1,000 murders in order to avenge his suspension by a railway com- 
pany. He deliberately placed three heavy obstructions on the 
railway outside Kidderminster, just as a train with 1,000 Volun- 
teers on board became due, and then seated himself at a window 
ina neighbouring beershop to gloat over the collision. Fortu- 
nately some platelayers had been watching him, and removed the 
obstructions before the train came through. The man had no 
quarrel with the Volunteers, or indeed with the railway company, 
who had not dismissed, but only suspended him, and there is some 
hope that he is insane. If he is not, he is as much a murderer in 
intention as if he had employed poison. 


It would appear that the more religious portion of the Scotch 
people, usually so ready to join in any “‘ No-Popery” cry, are 
decidedly in favour of the disestablishment of the Irish Church. 
A great meeting of Free Churchmen in Edinburgh, attended by 
the leading men of that communion throughout East Scotland, has 
unanimously pronounced in that sense. The Free Church Synod 
of Glasgow and Ayr has passed a similar resolution, and even in 
the Established Church Synod of Merse and Teviotdale a motion 
on behalf of the Church was only carried by the Moderator’s vote. 
The staurichness of Scotch Liberals in this matter is the more 
remarkable, because both Churches profess to maintain the princi- 
ple that the State is bound to establish and endow the truth. The 
difference between them is that the Free Churchmen hold that the 
State, having fulfilled this duty, ought not to control the Church 
it has established, and that the Establishment holds State interfer- 
ence, though objectionable, not of necessity un-Christian. 


The right of a clergyman of the Church of England to teach 





the doctrine of the Real Presence is about to be tried in the Court 
of Queen’s Bench, of all Courts in the world. The case comes up 
in this wise. The Rev. W. J. Bennett, Vicar of Frome, recently 
issued a pamphlet called, A Plea for Toleration, which un- 
doubtedly does teach the doctrine in question. The Bishop of 
London, in whose diocese the pamphlet was issued, refused to 
institute proceedings ; and Mr. Stephens, on behalf of Mr. Shep- 
pard, parishioner of Frome, applied for a rule to show cause why 
a mandamus should not issue against the Bishop. The rule was 
granted, and the Court will, therefore, have to decide whether or 
no such teaching is heretical,—a strange, but still a very direct 
way of raising that great question. 


Every kind of effort is being made by the Tory party to con- 
vince ignorant electors that Mr. Gladstone is a secret Romanist. 
Now a paper asserts that he and all his family have been 
Catholics for years ; then a schoolmaster affirms that he threatened 
to resign if Dr. Wynter were promoted, Dr. Wynter being an 
‘‘anti-Romanizer.” Most of these libels scarcely deserve the con- 
temptuous denial with which Mr. Gladstone smashes them; but 
one was of more importance. It was actually announced in a 
despatch from Florence that the Pope had directed Archbishop 
Manning to thank Mr. Gladstone for his Irish policy. This was 
just possible, and the Archbishop therefore writes to the Man- 
chester Examiner and Times to declare that “the statement is as 
false as it is mischievous.” It ‘‘ has not a particle of truth, not a 
shadow of foundation.” Inventions of this sort are common in 
ecclesiastical warfare, and always indicate that the party which 
uses them has lost hope both in its arguments and its numbers. 





The Prussian Government have, it appears, sound reasons for 
believing that the King of Hanover is still at war with them. Ten 
officers, Hanoverians, were tried in Berlin on the 9th inst. on a 
charge of treason, and condemned, par contumace, to ten years’ 
imprisonment in the House of Correction. It appeared from the 
evidence, chiefly intercepted letters, that they had all been engaged 
in inducing soldiers on furlough to enlist in the Legion intended 
to fight against Prussia, and were directed by the King’s own 
Aide-de-Camps. No Continental Government, and, indeed, no 
Government whatever will bear tampering with its soldiery, and 
even the King of Prussia, who half doubts if he had a right to 
overthrow a family so “ legitimate ” as the Guelphs, is exasperated, 
and has, it is said, consented to stop the ex-King’s annuity. 


At the commencement of the week, the Consol Market was firm 
and prices advanced to 933, 4; but a reaction took place on reali- 
zations, and the quotation is now 931, 3. Reduced and New 
Three per Cents. are 921; Exchequer Bills, 15s. to 19s. pre- 
mium. Indian Securities have changed hands at very full prices. 
Foreign Bonds have been in steady request at advancing rates, 
but Italian Stocks have been subject to considerable fluctuation, 
owing to speculative transactions on the Paris Bourse. The Rail- 
way Market has been firm, and at the fornightly settlement the 
rates paid for carrying forward were not unusually heavy, the 
attention of speculators being principally confined to the Foreign 
House. Erie shares have followed the course of the quotations at 
New York, the changes having been somewhat violent in conse- 
quence of the extraordinary proceedings of the rival parties on 
that side. ‘There has been rather more demand for money, and 
the rate in the open market has advanced to 1 to 2 percent. The 
stock of bullion in the Bank of England is now 20,711,280/. ; in 
the Bank of France, 44,945,000. 


Yesterday and Friday week the leading Foreign Bonds left off 
at the annexed quotations :— 


Thursday, April 9. Friday, April 17. 


Mexican “a 15§ 15f 
Spanish New ... 9... ave 37t 37¢ 
Turkish 6 per Cents, 1858 .., 60 59g 

ea a 862. 63} 635 
United States 5.20's ... 723 70} x. C. 


Yesterday and Friday week the leading British Railways left 


off at the annexed quotations :— 
Thursday, April 9. Friday, April 17. 
a 35 oe ‘ 








Great Eastern... 
Great Northern 102 103 
Great Western < oe 504 54 
Lancashire and Yorkshire ... 125. 126 
London and Brighton wm bom “ a 51 as 52: 
London and North-Western on ote ese 1i4 wo 115, 
London and South-Western one on ove 86 oe 87 
London, Chatham,and Dover 4... 6c. eee 18 ie 
Metropolitan ... ove eee ooo ooo ooo 112, 118 
Midland... .. =... 105 107, 
North-Eastern, Berwick 1004 101 
do. York... 92 on 92 
South-Eastern... 72 ee 74 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


SIR ROBERT NAPIER. 


r is fortunate for Sir Robert Napier that he likes his work, 

for he is certainly not encouraged to do it by any breath 
of popular applause. There has as yet been no “ butcher's 
bill” to receive from Abyssinia, and the British public, true 
to the character given it by the Duke of Wellington, is less 
interested in the expedition than in an Easter Monday Review. 
Society looks on the whole affair as a military promenade, 
important only because it may add twopence toa year’s income- 
tax, and the general community scarcely condescends to read 
the letters of the special correspondents, which, we admit, are 
with two occasional exceptions, unusually and unintelligibly 
poor. The gentlemen who write them seem mainly occupied 
with themselves, their tents, their mules, and their visits to 
little churches, and lack the descriptive power which would 
bring a country like Abyssinia—a plateau with a broken planet 
tossed on it to make variety—home to the British imagination. 
There is more real knowledge of Abyssinia to be gained from 
half-a-dozen badly executed pictures in the Jilustrated London 
News than from all their letters. Yet Englishmen are students 
of geography, and either feel or pretend an interest in military 
organization ; and might, therefore, one would think, feel some 
faint excitement about an expedition in which a “ passage of 
the Alps”’ is a daily incident, in which the organization of their 
army, though not its courage, has been tested to the utmost ; 
in which they are employing and harmonizing the military 
systems of two empires and two ages, of the East and the 
West, of Count von Moltke and of Pyrrhus, laying down 
railways with the help of camels, carrying the newest 
devices in scientific gunnery upon elephants, using theo- 
dolites to clear the way for bearded old Mussulman sabreurs, 
and compelling a lofty African desert to yield water by an 
American device not yet a twelvemonth old. Surely there 


is something to excite a race with mechanical proclivities in | 


the last scene described or hinted at by Sir Robert Napier. 
Three regiments, two white, one dusky, with miles of 
artillery, baggage waggons, mules, and followers crawling 
after them, have passed mountains as high as Mount Cenis, 
to halt at a point 7,500 feet above the sea, three hundred 
miles in the interior of Africa, with mountains before, behind, 
and around, mountains all conical, looking as if they belonged 
to another world, and only one wretched spring to be found, 
its water loaded, as such water always is loaded, with the 
seeds of dysentery. Did none of our readers ever see a scene 
of that kind, the rush to the spring, the frantic confusion, the 
tramping through the water, the angry craving of soldiers, 
and followers, and worn-out beasts? In the midst of it all 





of power latent in that little dust-cloud floating so slowly u 
and over the Abyssinian hills, of the capacity of destruction 
capacity which it has taxed the intellect of mankind for cep. 
turies to produce and to concentrate—which that dust con- 
ceals! It is a little army, say critics at home, while 
correspondents on the spot, bewildered by the masses of 
materiel, flurried by the orderly confusion, hampered by their 
own half-knowledge, declare that the resources alike of India and 
England are “strained.” Strained! Does any human being 
in either Empire remember for five consecutive minutes that 
we are at war, feel any injury, dread any loss—realize in any 
way whatever that he is called on by his country to endure? 
Both Empires would feel the non-delivery of a mail more 
acutely than this “strain ;” yet, add five Queen’s regiments 
to this army—a matter of a telegraphic message—and there 
does not exist throughout Asia an empire which could stand 
its shock. It would reach Pekin, or Lhassa, or Jeddo as 
inevitably as it will reach Magdala. It is civilization at war 
which that expedition represents, and the smallness of the 
force is due to the terrible concentration, not to the minute- 
ness of its effective power. The little steel gun carried on a 
mule, and daintily fashioned as a watch,—which is the more 
effective, that, or Theodore’s brass monster, which a thousand 
men are lugging month after month up the hill, to oppose it? 
Sir Robert Napier has done nothing, say critics in Africa, 
impatient for the killing to begin ; though at home they are 
never tired of affirming that campaigns are won by organi- 
zation rather than by fighting. Let us look at that a little. 
We are all apt to think Sherman’s march into space a rather 
wonderful thing. Plant three Alleghanies straight across his 
path ; destroy all roads, dry up most springs; change his com- 
pact army of educated soldiers into a collection of men of 
three colours, five creeds, and four languages; strip the 
country till every loaf has to be carried from his base ; falsify 
all his maps, and make his cavalry useless as pioneers, and 
Sherman will have the work to do which Sir Robert Napier 
has so far successfully accomplished. He is followed every 
day, and almost every hour, by a dozen restless, watchful, 
and, in part at least, hostile eyes, eager to criticize, paid to 
investigate, often, we fancy, not unwilling to condemn ; and 
what have they, in the way of blunders, to report? That a 
Quartermaster-General reported the wrong route to be imprac- 
ticable, that somebody else found the right one, and that 
Sir Robert thenceforward became his own Quartermaster- 
General. Disorder enough there was to begin with; 
though we wish our readers could realize what sort of 
a scene an assembly of 12,000 mules, camels, and bullocks, 
with insufficient water, Egyptian drivers, and no officers 





who could speak their language, really presents; but from 
the day the cool old Engineer landed, all that disorder dis- 


half-a-dozen mules are driven up loaded with thin steel tubes. | appeared. He was not responsible for Sir Seymour Fitz- 


Tap, tap, tap, goes a hammer, rigged up in five minutes, and 
in ten the curse of Africa has been conquered as if a new 


gerald’s blunder—a blunder committed solely because the 
Governor of Bombay was afraid of the British taxpayer—but 





Moses had smitten the rock, and pure water for an army is | he remedied it, then carried an army of thirty thousand men 
spouting among the stones. If men would but open their |—for every follower is as much a burden on the General as 
eyes they would see that the whole Expedition is a romance | every soldier—away from the pestilent coast on to the healthy 
such as in a nation with a history less full than ours, a life | highland—we hear of no crowded hospitals—then marched 
less choked with detail, would excite a transport of enthu- | forward 200 miles,—as far as from London to Leeds, estab- 
siasm. Since when has Europe marched a scientifically | lishing camps as he went, till his communications are guarded 
organized army into an unknown mountain region in the as by a line of fortresses; then stripped a brigade for action, 
tropics, and urged it forward over chain after chain of Alps, | ordering off all superfluous impedimenta, till the Indians 
amid scenes so terribly grand that trained writers avoid de- | were loud in wrath and remonstrance ; and then never hurry- 
scription as beyond their powers, three hundred miles into |ing, never stopping, losing no men, abandoning no needful 
the interior to punish a dark King, of whom we only know | appliance, over passes 2,000 feet higher than Mount Cenis, 
that he is probably mad, possibly a genius, certainly a monster | through ravines where ten men ought to have stopped an 
by whose side Domitian or Ivan the Terrible would have seemed | army, drawing water from the rocks, turning the population 
civilized and humane? That England should care little | he has invaded into eager carriers and suttlers, making no 
about an affair costing only some six millions is con-| rushes, but also making no failures, the calm old man has 
ceivable; but that her people should not have caught | carried the most composite army which ever fought straight 
its picturesque side, is, we must repeat, somewhat strange. | to its goal, a mountain fortress in Africa further from his 
To us, we confess, this army of Bruces, half explorers, | base than Turin is from France, and with three ranges of Alps 
half soldiers, marching into Abyssinia with Enfields and | instead of one between them. The gentlemen who muddled 
elephants, Beloochees and Highlanders, camel-drivers and |Monday’s march to Portsmouth do not, we believe, think 
photographers, humped bullocks and locomotives, goatskin | the feat a great one ; but we should, we confess, prefer to hear 
buckets and portable artesian wells, with sappers for its|the opinion of Marshal Bazaine, who knows what marching 
advance guard and an Engineer for Commander-in-Chief, with | Europeans through a tierra caliente means, or of any officer 
Indian ports emptied of ships for transport, Egypt drained of | who ever entered Afghanistan, or aided in a march over the 
mules for carriage, and four languages spoken in its ranks, | Suleiman. The Indians know what mountains are and deserts 
moving forward, unhasting, unresting, into regions from which | too, and are not reputed to lack self-confidence, yet the boldest 
even the successors of Mahomet shrunk back appalled by their | of them would pause if ordered to take thirty thousand men 
wild dreariness, to rescue a Ninevite, a few Germans, and an by land from end to end of Beloochistan, and Abyssinia 18 
Englishman or two, because the national honour is pledged as much worse than Beloochistan as Africa is than Asia. We 
to their safety, is irresistibly fascinating. Think of the storm | do not believe any General ever accomplished a greater feat 
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jn military organization than this invasion of Abyssinia, ever 


displayed more of the best qualities of a Commander than 
Sir Robert Napier has done. He has no dash? Dashing on 
boulders is brainless work ; but when Sir Robert Napier, with 
handful of wearied men, flung himself right across Tantia 
Topee’s path, and turned a march which would have raised all 
Central India in insurrection, want of dash was not the precise 
foible attributed to him. There are noincidents? Incidents 
in a campaign like this—a campaign of explorers—mean 
blunders, and the expedition is eventless only because the 
General has committed none. He has risked nothing, forgotten 
nothing, hurried nothing, but has tramped on straight to his end, 
and will, we firmly believe, after accomplishing his object and 
rescuing the prisoners, carry back his army to Bombay as per- 
fect in discipline and organization as when lhe left it, ready on 
a telegram from Sir S. Northcote to invade Egypt, or Japan, 
or Thibet. It is but poor encouragement to English Generals 
that service like that, the exact and punctual performance of 
an immense task, a task at which two British Governments 
craned for four years, should be received in silence, or even 
seem to require apologetic explanation. 





THE DANGER OF A COMPROMISE. 


XPERIENCE justifies us in believing that Mr. Disraeli 
will recover his head in time; but, for the present, he 
seems not a little bewildered. He tries to stir up a “ No- 
Popery ” cry, while offering to establish, out of State funds, a 
new and grander Maynooth; he tries to get up a High- 
Church cry, while telling the House that Ritualists and 
Catholics have framed a plot to overthrow alike Church and 
Throne; and he tries to get up an Evangelical cry, while 
dating manifestos on ‘Maundy Thursday,” which will ex- 
asperate the Record; and declaring against the “shallow fana- 
ticism ” of the Liberation Society, which will delight the Non- 
conformists. Till he recovers himself, and catches somehow 
or other a glimpse of the real feelings of the people he hopes 
to rule, Liberals have not much to fear from the “ energies” 
he speaks of ; but nevertheless there is one serious danger 
ahead, and that is the possibility of compromise. Mr. 
Bernal Osborne has already thrown out one feeler in that 
direction, and the Irish Bishops, it is believed, intend to sub- 
mit a formal proposal; while Lord Stanley’s Amendment 
pointed to this.as well as to the project of “levelling up- 
wards,” by endowing the Catholic Church. Moreover, as the 
time approaches for considering details, the practical, or, as 
we might call them, the physical difficulties of disendowment 
loom larger before men, and more especially before clergy- 
men used to be sheltered from the rougher work of life. Is 
the State, it is asked, to give up a great quantity of 
State property—three-fifths or so of the Irish ecclesias- 
tical revenue—and yet retain no control over its disposal? In 
whose hands is the patronage to be vested? How are the 
Bishops to be elected, and under what Ecclesiastical Courts 
are they to be placed? Or are there to be no Courts, and 
Colensos either to be tolerated or brought before an impro- 
vized imitation of Convocation? What is to be done with 
parishes in which the Protestants are too few even to main- 
tain the fabric of their Church, and how are the laity to 
obtain any control over rites, ceremonies, and discipline? So 
impressive to some minds are these difficulties, so instinctively 
do Englishmen seek for a compromise in politics, so rooted is 
the distrust of Episcopalians in their own powers of organi- 
zation, that men not favourable to the Irish Establishment are 
half inclined to doubt whether compromise would not be 
easier than total abolition; whether the Church, if sternly 
cut down to its just magnitude, its abuses removed and its 
surplus revenue secularized, its Bishops reduced to the status 
of that uncovenanted prelate the Bishop of Sodor and Man, 
and its right to tithe exchanged for a right to an annuity, 
might not be allowed to retain something of its relation to 
the State. That is clearly the impression of men not usually 
bigoted, not unreasonably hostile to Catholics, and not indis- 
posed, could they but see their way, to more radical reform, 
and a most dangerous impression it may prove. 

We should prefer to see the Irish Church exist as it stands 
for another dozen years. It is certain if unreformed to be 
swept away at last ; but if reformed, it may linger on without 
4 principle of life, not a missionary church, not a garrison 
church, not a church of the people, not even a church of the 
refined, for another generation, a standing proof to every Irish- 
man that the masters of the Empire consider him still a sub- 
ject, to be raised, and tutored, and, if necessary, forced into 





the mental attitude which they for the time think wise. So 
long as one trace of the connection between Church and State 
continues in Ireland, so long is the principle of religious 
equality sacrificed to that of religious ascendancy—of all 
forms of ascendancy that which creates the most bitter ex- 
asperation, of all phases of oppression the one which has 
most completely divided Ireland from Britain. Men have 
yielded to secular conquest before now and been content; but 
no race has ever yet been threatened with spiritual conquest, 
with a creed to be imposed by the sword, without resisting to 
the last, through three centuries like the Irish, or through six 
like the Rayahs of Asia Minor. The question in Ireland is 
not one of quantity, of a Bishop too many here or 
a superfluity of Canons there, of an empty church in 
this mountain parish, or a neglected pulpit in that 
lake village, but a broad question of principle. Shall 
Great Britain by the use of material force compel a 
Catholic population to maintain a Protestant Establishment ? 
Shall one section of the empire tax another to pay for the 
propagation of a creed which that other believes not only to 
be erroneous, but positively fatal to the soul? It is not of 
want of thrift, but of want of justice that Ireland complains ; 
not of being over tutored, but of being tutored at all; not of 
too large an Establishment, but of the Establishment itself. 
Under any kind of compromise the whole moral effect of the 
reform would be lost, just as the whole moral effect of reduc- 
ing the number of floggings in the Army was lost until the 
very possibility of that degradation was itself swept away. 
The Protestants would still be in the ascendant, with a special 
position, special exemptions, special honour, and that special 
relation to the State which of all advantages most galls those 
who have no hope of attaining it. “I find myself,” said an 
Irish Catholic recently to the writer, “‘on the Continent simply 
an Irish gentleman, in England among the better sort simply 
an English gentleman, but in Ireland an Irish Catholic gentle- 
man, subject to a hundred social and not a few legal disabilities, 
exposed to a hundred tacit slights, or, what is harder, tacit 
tolerations, a pariah among my own class.” The root of all 
that bitterness, that disposition to overbear on one side and 
to suspect on the other, is the religious ascendancy ; and it is 
religious ascendancy, not this or that abuse in its machinery, 
or wastefulness in some detail of its cost, that sincere 
Liberals have to abolish. The very wisest compromise could 
not touch this grievance, yet if it is not abolished, nothing 
will have been effected ; Ireland will still be divided into two 
camps, Protestantism still remain the religion to which it is 
dishonourable to be converted. A flag injures nobody, but 
till the flag is down, the sway which it represents has not 
visibly and finally passed away. 

The timidity of some of our Episcopalian friends, of men 
whose motives we sincerely respect, about the possibility of 
organizing the new Anglican Communion, is melancholy to 
witness. Surely they are Englishmen as well as Churchmen, 
men with some slight capacity for self-rule and govern- 
ment by elective committees. Let us, for one moment, con- 
sider the very worst that could befall them, that their com- 
munion required all the wealth it has—which they admit 
not to be the fact—and that the Household Parliament, in a 
furor of Nonconformist feeling, stripped the Establishment in 
a day of every shilling. Then 120,000 Protestant house- 
holds would, in order to replace the Church in its present 
position as to revenue, have to raise 4/. 10s. a year per house. 
The Free Church of Scotland, taking it to include half the 
population, which when the talk is of subscriptions is suffi- 
ciently near the truth, contains 350,000 households, and 
raises enough to keep a church in every parish. In 
reality, not one-half of this amount, or one-third, will be 
required to supplement Mr. Gladstone's excessively liberal 
concessions. But how are poor parishes to be supplied? 
How are the Highland and island parishes of Scotland sup- 
plied by the Free Church in a country where it is a serious 
ecclesiastical offence, punishable by a church court, to attend 
a church outside the parish in which you live? What prevents 
the Episcopalians, with two-thirds of the soil of Ireland in 
their own hands, with English assistance to fall back on, and 
Mr. Gladstone’s gifts to begin with, from keeping up a 
splendid sustentation fund? But-the Ecclesiastical Courts ? 
The American and Scottish Episcopalian Churches get along 
very well without them, and the Irish Churchmen may improve 
on both by inserting their creed in their pastor's covenants, 
and so trying his heresies before ordinary courts as departures 
from his contract. But the patronage? Clearly must go either to 
the congregations, or the Bishops, or both. But the buildings ? 
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Wherever the congregation is strong enough to maintain the 
fabric, the buildings will, Mr. Gladstone promises, be left to it ; 
and where itis not will, we imagine, but do not know, be vested 
in the ratepayers, to dispose of as they shall see fit. They 
are national property, and certainly do not belong to the 
clergyman, his family, and “the dearly beloved Roger,” who, 
in some parishes, make up the Protestant community. That 
there may be moral and intellectual difficulties in the way of 
disestablishing an institution which has its roots so deep in 
the hearts of men, that much mental suffering may be pro- 
duced, and that some moral disorganization may follow we 
can easily understand; but with this timidity about refram- 
ing the external organization of a Church our sympathy is, 
we confess, but small, Surely the ruling caste of. Ireland can 
do what those they rule have done, what has been accom- 
plished for centuries by a comparatively feeble and obscure 
sect like the Episcopalians of Scotland? At all events, 
whether they can or not, justice to Ireland requires that 
they should be made to try, and that justice is not done so 
long as a single rag of religious ascendancy is left to flutter 
in the breeze. It is not to this or that province, still less to 
this or that bishopric or parish. that English Liberals have to 
offer religious equality, but to Ireland and Irishmen. 





THE APOTHEOSIS OF LORD CRANBORNE. 


OTHING could reveal the altered position of the Peers 
more clearly than the feeling which has been displayed 

on the “elevation” of Lord Cranborne. The Marquis of 
Salisbury has passed away, and all England is mourning, not 
for the dead Peer, though he was a powerful person, with 
decided ideas and great weight behind the scenes, but for his 
living son. To disappear so early, with his career but just 
begun, his high qualities scarcely developed, his grand capaci- 
ties for usefulness to the country as yet without permanent or 
visible result! The regret, too, of the country for its own loss 
is not unmixed with a touch of compassion for the individual. 
Not yet forty, and a possible Premier, and to be deprived of 
all that he holds dear, of place in the ruling Senate, of the 
power to govern men, of what he will feel perhaps more 
keenly, the fierce joy of political battle, “the triumph and the 
vanity, the rapture of the strife ;” to be condemned for life, 
without fault of his own, to a gilded seclusion, or, scarcely 
better, to exhaust his strength in efforts to advance through a 
medium so dense that all force is consumed in the effort not 
to seem lifeless,—-what a destiny for such aman! We declare 
that is not an exaggerated version of the first burst of 
instinctive English feeling, and if Lord Cranborne had died 
instead of inheriting an ancient title—he is ninth Earl of 
Salisbury, though only third Marquis—it could not have been 
more deeply tinged with regret, or have expressed itself more 
completely in the form of a funeral eloge. The man, it is felt 
on all sides—unreasonably as it may prove, but for the present 
the feeling is genuine—is lost to active political life. He 
is not dead, has lost no power of speech, has gained in the eyes 
of a few in social rank, has in heralds’ ideas only been trans- 
ferredfrom the Commonstoanother and a “co-ordinate” Cham- 
ber, but what is he with his special qualities to do in the Peers? 
IntheCommons Lord Cranborne’s intenseindividuality, his scorn 
of trickery, his command of deadly because sincere invective, 
made him, with his capacity for administration, a great power, 
but how will those qualities avail him in the Peers? Every 
man there is individual, trickery is not required, and therefore 
not used, and for invective, well,—it may be needed, but how 
is it to be employed amidst an audience “seldom less than 
twenty,” as Lord Carnarvon said, which considers invective, 
unless polished down to drawing-rcom sarcasm, slightly in- 
decorous and undignified? One might as well carry a grand 
faculty for humour into an episcopal palace, as a power of de- 
nouncing evil into the House of Lords. The humour might be 
as splendid as ever, but displayed by a Bishop and in charges to 
a clerical order! The Marquis of Salisbury, it is true, will 
have all the faculty for administration possessed by Viscount 
Cranborne, and as many opportunities of exercising it ; but the 
usefulness even of this power is indefinitely diminished, for the 
successful administrator can no longer draw new inspiration 
from contact with the representatives of the people, or lend by 
his haughty directness of thought new energy to them, can no 
longer feel his will annealed by assault, or be certain that 
behind him is the resistless force of the nation. He may 
carry the Peers with him, but that is no longer to carry the 
depositaries of power. Every blow must be struck, as it were, 
through water. People say the new Marquis will, before 





ia, 
many months are over, virtually lead the Lords. We dare 
say he may,—unless, indeed, he should prefer to govern two 
hundred millions of Hindoos,—for most certainly if he does 
not, the position of Leader in the Upper House will be ye 
nearly unbearable ; but what does leading the Lords mean ? 
Teaching them not to resist the definite will of the Com. 
mons,—preventive work of great importance, no doubt, but 
which may be accomplished by a man whose gifts do not 
tempt him to assault, to originate, or to denounce. The pre- 
sence of the new Peer will, no doubt, lend interest, animation 
even force to the debates in the Upper House, but what is the 
gain to the country from that? If those debates end in agree- 
ment with the Commons they are superfluous, if in disagree. 
ment, nugatory. What does it profit that after the Marquis of 
Salisbury has spoken the number of Peers who will abstain 
from voting about the Irish Church will be considerably 
increased, and the country be perhaps a trifle more doubtful 
about its own action? The Marquis of Salisbury may still govern 
India as well as Lord Cranborne, but, unfortunately, it is aid 
to govern herself which England now requires, and believes 
that the Member for Stamford, despite his aristocratic views, 
would one day have afforded her. 

It is a strange commentary on our system of society that the 
only men who can succeed in politics while still young are the. 
men whom in their maturity we condemn to comparative poli- 
tical inaction. Under the effete system which for the past 
twenty years has crushed vigour out of political life, no man 
not an eldest son could be a Cabinet Minister, far less 
Premier, before forty, yet an eldest son is the one man who at 
forty must expect to be permanently banished from the field 
in which he is of all men best qualified to do effective work. 
The greatest intellect, the most undoubted capacity for 
government, would give no man the chance Lord Hart. 
ington has enjoyed, and Lords Stanley and Cranborne 
have profited by, or start Mr. Smith as Lord Amberley 
has been started; yet just as the popular favour begins 
to be repaid in service, the unlucky noble is lifted up to 
a higher atmosphere, in which his strength is all crippled by 
physical difficulty of breathing. We make him specially com- 
petent to do work on earth and then send him to the Whig 
heaven, feed him at awful cost for the fight, and then settle 
him for life on a gilt cushion, with no fighting todo. We 
arrange or endure a scheme of life under which Mr. Gladstone 
cannot be Premier until he is sixty, while Lord Cranborne 
might be at thirty-eight, and then command that the old 
horse shall be killed with labour and the younger one relegated 
for the remainder of life to the paddock. We are such a 
practical people! And the worst of it is that there is no 
remedy perceptible, even to those who do not dread innovation. 
We cannot let the new Lord Salisbury or Lord Derby choose 
in which House he will sit, for if we do, ail other Peers must 
have the same privilege, and the Upper House in a few years 
would be gutted of all its able, ambitious, or active men, and 
the Lower House, far more Conservative in tone than at present, 
would be almost avowedly, or possibly in form also, the 
sovereign Senate of the Empire. To allowa Peer to “pass” a 
Peerage, once quite a usual practice on the Continent, and we 
believe still occasionally resorted to, would be to institute life 
peerages, with the proviso that they should never be held by 
competent politicians. The able statesman would devolve the 
Peerage, say, on a less competent brother, but he would not 
sacrifice his own children’s future rights, and the brother in 
most cases would be merely a life-Peer, with no special quali- 
fications for the office. That is not the improvement to be 
desired in the House of Lords, if the “ singular gilt caryatides,” 
as Carlyle once called their French rivals, are still to “ support 
an edifice,” heavier, at all events, than “ pasteboard.” There 
is no help for it, as things are, and under the most perfect of 
constitutions the men best fitted to lead must, when most 
fitted for leadership, be constitutionally prohibited from leading. 

One great work there is, indeed, which Lord Salisbury 
might perform, and in performing it save himself from poli- 
tical suffocation, and that is the reform of the House of Lords. 
That reform, if it is ever to be accomplished quietly, must be 
commenced by a man in the precise position of the new 
Marquis, a great Peer with a strong brain, Conservative 
tendencies, and an inability to ignore patent or even semi- 
patent facts. He must be a great Peer, that is, a man of 
historic family with a great estate, that he may obtain a fair 
hearing from his order, and he must be a statesman in order 
that the hearing may be followed by assent. Lord Salisbury 
is just the man to perceive that tho reality of diminished 
power is worth more to the House than the mere appearance 
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of “co-ordinate” authority, and to prefer a genuine though | remark, which we recommend to the attention of employés at 
restricted Conservative influence to a greater but entirely home, who seem to believe that Government can shut its eyes 
illusory independence. If the House of Lords is to be rein-| very hard indeed. Mr. Massey, however, sees no necessity 
vigorated, the theory and the fact must be brought into | for stinginess, for with a borrowed million in his coffers has 
accord, and while the theory is that the Upper House exercises he not money to spare, and will he not next year borrow 
a permanent veto, the fact is that it possesses only a sus- | twice as much as he wants, and so have a bigger surplus still? 

nsive one. The consequence of the discord is to make every We really are not exaggerating. If there is anything clear 
independent vote in the Upper House exceedingly dangerous in the astounding muddle of facts, figures, and fancies, cash 
without making it also exceedingly effective, and to excite in | accounts, revenue estimates, and contractors’ schedules which 
the popular mind the idea that the First Chamber does not Mr. Massey presents as his “budget” for 1868-69, it is that 
regulate, but only obstructs progress. If the two Houses could he means to make a deficit on the year, provide for it by a 

ee that any measure rejected by the Lords should be refer- | loan, and consider any balance unexpended of that loan a 
red back to the Commons at once, and then, if passed by atwo- | surplus. At least, so we understand his figures, which show 
thirds’ vote, be law, half the odium of independence would dis- a heavy deficit if certain works are prosecuted, which works it 
appear ; while a second proviso, that a measure passed in two | is intended to prosecute, and the following extraordinary sen- 
Parliaments by the Commons must be accepted by the Lords, | tence in the explanatory discourse :—‘‘ When it was proposed 
would prevent the constant rejection of measures supported by a | to borrow, it was at the express suggestion that any surplus 
bare majority of the Lower House. Neither of these measures accruing during the year should be applied to irrigation, so 
would cost the Peers one fraction of their real power, the power, | that this unexpended balance and the surplus of 800,000J. 
that is, they can really exercise; while both together would | would preclude the necessity for any loan on the Budget for 
restore their independence by revealing to the nation that its | this year. But although the estimates now laid before them 
own authority is fully recognized, but its own opinion not, did not provide for a loan, they were not to suppose there 
yet nearly unanimous. We are not prepared to say the House | would be no loans. There would be loans, and heavy ones too.” 
of Lords is indispensable to the good government of Great | There are to be loans, and there are not to be loans, there is 
Britain, but this muchat least is certain, that its utility depends a deficit and at the same time a surplus, reproductive works 
on its independence, and that a system which condemns men | ought to be paid for by loan, and so loans should be raised for 
like Lord Cranborne or Lord Stanley to waste their strength | barracks—did ever financier so confuse himself, his audience, 
in a fettered Chamber is a bad one, as involving a palpable and his creditors with his own figures? The budget speech 
and lamentable waste of power. If Lord Cranborne will ; reads as if it had been concocted by M. Fould, Mr. McOulloch, 
attempt this task, the weary work of convincing Peers that and the chairman of a finance company, the Frenchman 
their House is not and cannot be co-ordinate with the Commons, | supplying the prophecies, the American the figures, and the 
but may nevertheless be a useful and a powerful Senate, he | director the “ financial” and delusive calculations. But for 
will fully compensate the country, and more than compensate | the table at the end, which, being drawn up on a scheme older 
true Conservatism for his unlucky elevation. If not, if the Mar- | than Mr. Massey, is decently intelligible, this budget would be 
quis of Salisbury depends for influence only on his right to speak about as valuable as a financial report from the old Directors 
publicly in a dignified but powerless debating club, all that | of the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway Company. 
can be said is, the Upper House has gained a brilliant but} The confusion is all the more vexatious because there is not 
useless addition; the Lower House has lost a brilliant and | the least occasion for it. There is nothing to conceal, nothing 
most useful member, and Mr. Disraeli will find it a little easier | to make pleasant, no Parliament to amuse, no constituency to 








to educate and deceive the worthy country squires. be flattered. Mr. Massey had only to state the plain truth in 
; a plain way, and we have not a doubt tried to do it, and only 
THE FINANCES OF INDIA. failed from a natural incapacity for clearness in his accounts. 


MAN with a splendid property, who only spends seven- Mo government in the world, not even that of Grest Britain 
A eighths of his income, can hardly be odie any con- | °F Prussia, has so good a financial position as thet wd india. 
fusion in his accounts. That is a most satisfactory reflection, If surplus makes security, its funds are beyond all eres the 
for if ruin in that way were easy, the Government of India safest now offered in the hth ~ - As we have a Pag s 
would infallibly be ruined. Nothing can be more satisfactory Gens meh qpene aoven-cigniee os Me Sanwa, ane eS tae eee 
than the condition of Indian finance, and nothing more fusion about loans, and deficits, and surpluses, and what not, 
vexatious to politicians than the condition of Indian accounts. simply amounts to a discussion whether the peopesstors of the 
They are as ill arranged as those of any insolvent railway, and estate shall or shall not borrow a little to invest in drainage 
for just the same reason, the total inability or permanent and roads. The actual state of affairs for vac a 
unwillingness of the officials to make a distinction between 80th February wes within a bow be _ ee “ton _ 
capital and revenue. When the telegraphic report announcing subjoined tables. We — within a few rupees a 

some minor accounts being always too late, it is the fashion in 


that Mr. Massey had a surplus of 800,000/. on the accounts of | < J : ” 
1867-68 was first received, we ventured to predict that it India to call the account of the past year a regular estimate, 
would disappear in a few months: that somebody was sure to | and thus spread a delusive impression that it is a mere guess :— 

























have made some blunder of a million or so, most probably in REVENvE For 1867-63. ExrenpitureE, 1867-68. 
compound addition. Only a month has elapsed and the sur- £ £ 
plus has already disappeared, while the blunder turns out | Land ........eeeeeees 20,103,600 Emterent --rveervevensevere 8,537,500 
much worse than we had, half in joke, half in the earnestness a — peskaiesinapit pond “9a mmvanaa sate 
begotten of long experience, ventured to anticipate. If a| Liquor Excise ......... 2282.80] Forest ..cccscccsse--sec. 280,600 
French Minister had made it he would have been accused at | Assessed Taxes......... 658,000 | Excise ......sccceeeeeees 251,500 
once of rigging the market, and though Mr. Massey is utterly Customs Ss alkisieiimmeeaniiie 2,545,000 Assessed Taxes......000 32,900 
beyond any suspicion of that kind, still the wording of his | oe A piasaoneiaiencas mee — nema ain pao 
telegraphic despatch was officially inexcusable. He has no| Stamps 2 9398/90 | Opium 2 1,868,200 
surplus whatever, and only claims one because part of a public | Mint ..........ssse-s000 287,800 | Stamps ........0-0scccce 90,800 
works’ loan remains in the Treasury unexpended. He borrowed | Post Office..........++++» 652,300 Mint sesseeeeeesessaneenes 118,400 
a million, 800,000/. remains, and he claims that as surplus on Saat onc gage STR /O00 | Peed OEBe0...-woveseveeee — 
: ‘ saw und Justice ...... 734,400 | Telegraph ........0+00006 527,800 
the revenue of the year! Like the typical Irish landlord of the | pojjeg ................ 261,700 | Village Olficers......... 398,200 
Lever novels, he considers the proceeds of a mortgage income, | Marine .......s...+.++++ 259,200 | Administration ......... 1,057,300 
goes along jollily, and defends every extravagance as one within | Education ............... ost | Law covcveccocesecsensese 2,488,900 
his means. There was an increase, as he admits, in the expendi- a setnveniemesieienans pron eee -<eecennasinnegnaneis as 
ture during 1867-68 in fourteen separate departments,—one | Army ditto... 719°000 Education ............. 786,200 
little item being an increased charge of 570,0000. for jail! Public Works .....-..« 479,500 | Ecclesiastical ......... 155,500 
establishments,—and a decrease in only one, the electric Medical ......++++++ oe 515,600 
telegraph. In almost every instance the increase is the sae A a 
result of “revision,” that is, of improved salaries; but Mr. Political Allowame . 2.062'500 
sey defends every extravagance except, indeed, the outlay Miscellaneous ........+ 443,600 
on education. Mr. Massey grows gloomy, and even prophetic Superannuation......... 625,900 
im considering that item, but for the rest ‘Government can- ei ionatpetertsohaes wey 
not be expected to shut its eyes to representations showing Pena ae 








that the various departments are underpaid,” a delightful | ees £A48,258,300 er £41,615,300 
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leaving a clear surplus of nearly seven millions sterling, 
more than one-seventh of the entire revenue. So far, in fact, 
as its imperial work is concerned, the work which cannot be 
stopped, the work which must be done even if the debt is left 
unpaid, the Indian Government occupies a position of unpar- 
alleled ease, of an ease, indeed, far too great for safety, for it 
is a temptation to the extravagance of which we see signs in 
every direction. Everybody down to a chaplain seems to be 
getting his salary increased. India, in fact, is, after France, 
Great Britain, and the Union, the richest power in the world, 
while, unlike them, she has scarcely begun to tax. The rental 
and opium apart, she does not exact quite thirteen shillings 
per house, while Italy, the country most like her, levies six 
pounds. And yet she seems to have a deficit. The whole 
difficulty, the sole source of the confusion, is the Department of 
Public Works, which absorbs, in one way or another, all the 
surplus, and a quantity of borrowed money besides. The con- 
fusion in this department is something quite extraordinary. 
Rather more than a third of the total thus expended is, we 
believe, paid away for military repairs, civil repairs, barracks, 
dykes, and so on, is permanent and incurable, and ought to be 
added to the regular expenditure, to which it belongs just as 
much as the outlay for cannon or gunpowder. The whole of 
the remainder, whether expended directly or in the form of 
guarantees of interest, is an investment, which it is almost a 
certainty will be repaid in this generation, is a suspense account, 
in short, and not an addition to the cost of governing India at 
all. To calculate it in the regular expenditure is delusive, yet 
it is not only so calculated, but the regular charges are paid 
for by loans, in order that temporary charges may not be. We 
actually borrow for barracks in order to invest the surplus in 
water. We do not say that all remunerative undertakings 
should be paid for by loans. Surplus revenue cannot be better 
invested than in such things, and loans are only expedient if 
it is wise to get on with railways and irrigation faster than 
surpluses will allow, an assertion we doubt. But we do say 
that accounts should be made up decently, that every permanent 
expense should be paid for out of revenue, and that the tax- 
payers should be told distinctly whether they are asked for 
money to keep the Empire solvent or for money to invest in 
remunerative work. The want of the Indian Treasury is not 


-cash, but clearness. 


Mr. Massey in his Budget speech discussed some projects of 
new taxation with considerable acumen, and ended by express- 
ing his preference for the licence duty, which yields 700,0002., 


and costs only 32,000/. for collection. We will not go over 


his arguments, for we do most earnestly beg Sir Stafford 
Northcote and the India House to prohibit all new taxation 
whatsoever. Apart altogether from the suffering caused by 
the incessant imposition of taxes, the practice is rapidly 
demoralizing the administration. As long as any deficit can 
be met by a new tax, levied without resistance or apparent 
oppression, so long will the Indian Government forget the 
healthiness of thrift, and yield day by day more easily to 
plausible demands. The pressure on the Treasury out there can 


‘be resisted only by the plea of non possumus, by evidence that 


concession is beyond the Viceroy’s power. It is possible, as 
we believe, to increase the Indian revenue even now by some 
eight or ten millions a year, but it is folly to create a surplus 
fatal to that economy which lies at the basis of all efficient 
government. Moreover, a surplus is fatal to that rigid order 
in the Revenue Department which makes existing taxes yield 
their full return. Who is going to bother about unreclaimed 
lands, or missing estates—the Board of Revenue once Jost 
a few hundred manors, actually could not find them — 
or peculations in salt, or absurdities in customs, when 
the Treasury is running over with wealth? A little 
adjustment in stamps this year has yielded nearly half a 
million extra and hurt nobody, and it is neither wise nor 
right to prevent such adjustments by constantly imposing fresh 
taxes, some one of which may one day touch our subjects to 
the quick, and produce the one form of resistance to be 
dreaded, a passive revolt, organized by the race which once esta- 
blished the institution of sitting in “ dhurna,” and which will 
starve sooner than break a caste rule. Let the people grow 
rich for a little without new worry. If the India House will 
only do this, secure a business system of accounts, and look 
after those “cash balances,” which we again warn them are 
dangerously low, Indian Consols, already better than those 
of France, will yet compete in open market with those of 
Great Britain, —a matchless triumph for their financial 
administration. 





| 


THE RAILWAY SHAREHOLDERS’ CONFERENCE, 


HE Conference of Railway Shareholders assembled this 
week at Manchester passed a great many resolutions 
but they did not, we fear, do much to protect themselves, 
Smooth Mr. Watkin, who every now and then put in his word 
when the current of opinion seemed to be setting towards 
an independent and therefore rigid overhauling of Railway 
accounts, must have gone away, on the whole, very well con. 
tented. Nothing suggested by the Conference will greatly 
increase interference with the independence enjoyed by the 
* Boards,” their right of doing as they will with their employers’ 
money, their power of declaring any dividends they please, 
or their claim to fill vacant chairs without the Shareholders’ 
consent. The Conference may resolve that “an improved 
system of taking the votes of absent shareholders should be 
effected” (sic), but till that system has been devised, no self. 
seeking Railway Director will begin to shake in his shoes, [If 
proxies are continued, he will collect them ; if they are dis- 
continued, he will pack the meeting with votes manufactured 
for the day. It is the State official, whom he can neither 
buy, nor bully, nor hoodwink, that alone he dreads; and the 
only shareholder who proposed State control was promptly 
and effectually snubbed. He had got too near the root 
of the matter, and the Directors present felt as if 
they would like to give him an appointment with 
1,000/. a year and nothing to do. That is the modern 
mode of killing off one’s financial opponents, and while 
it is quite effectual it involves no risk. There is no harm 
that we know of in a resolution affirming the “ desirable. 
ness of Parliamentary Committees making due inquiry into 
the financial ability of new promoters to give effect to their 
Parliamentary powers,” but there is also no benefit. What 
promoter ever failed to prove that he was able to comply with 
any conceivable demand? So also it would be very convenient 
to “establish uniformity of Railway accounts, and to assimi- 
late the operation of audit,” because then decent people with 
cash might have some faint idea of what they were buying; 
but, then, without State control—which is anathema—how is 
that to be done? Government can make its soldiers dress in 
uniform ; but can it make Smith wear Jones’s necktie, or 
Robinson’s square-toed boots? Are blank forms of account 
and audit to be added to Acts of Parliament, and Directors 
and Auditors thus relieved of all responsibility except for the 
forms of their figures? It looks very reasonable and energetic 
to vote that no “ expenditure on capital account be sanctioned 
unless specially voted and adopted at a general meeting ;” 
but the resolution has little more value than a proposal 
that a husband should always consult his wife before he 
wasted his substance. Husbands would not mind that, nor 
will Directors, who can pack the general meetings, mind this. 
Such resolutions are mere declarations of the rights of man, 
very useful to show which way public opinion is tending, but 
of no practical importance until the mights of man have been 
previously ascertained. A short Act declaring that any lie 
wilfully inserted in a prospectus or a railway report should 
entail on all who signed it the penalties of perjury would be 
worth them all. 

One very important resolution was, no doubt, passed, a 
resolution which, if Shareholders accept it, will carry them 
much further than its proposer intended, so far, that we 
wonder Mr. Watkin, as spokesman for Directors generally, 
did not express a holy horror. Mr. Bazley proposed, “It 
is desirable that the management and control of capital, 
and outlay, and revenue expenditure be separated, and in- 
trusted to two distinct bodies.” Mr. Wrigley, in a very sensi- 
ble, though over-tedious speech, seconded the resolution, and 
explained that he wanted to entrust the capital of a Rail- 
way to Trustees, who should be bound to see that it was not 
spent fraudulently or foolishly, applied either to fictitious 
dividends or to enterprises never intelligently sanctioned by 
the proprietors. The management of the line is not to be 
entrusted to these gentlemen, but to another body, a small 
executive Board, well paid, and with strictly limited func- 
tions. The principle involved in that proposal is sound, and 
shows that the public begins at last to long for a little more 
honesty in Railway accounts; but the Trustees are to be 
elected by the Shareholders, that is, by the Executive Direc- 
tors, and who is to prevent the two colloguing together? 
Auditors are equally “independent,” and have never yet 
prevented any railway fraud, or foolishness, or jobbery, what- 
soever. The absolute closing of capital accounts is, as Mr. 





Wrigley says, impossible; and if they may be reopened on 
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a 
any ground, the Trustees must settle on what ground, and 
will, of course, if nominated by Directors, adopt very easy 
rinciples. For example, new works must be paid for out of 
capital ; but what are new works, and what are repairs? A 
State Trustee would say one thing, but an elected Trustee 
would, undoubtedly, say another. To ensure absolute adher- 
ence to principle, the Trustee must be thoroughly independent, 
fearless for his position, careless of giving offence, must, that 
is, be appointed by a power other than the Shareholders, and 
the only power they are likely to trust, except themselves, is 
the State. 

The State Trustee or Director would, we admit, be useful. 
Anice old Engineer General, say, with a turn for accounts, a 
domineering temper, and a belief that the Eighth Command- 
ment was really announced in thunders from Sinai, would, we 
have little doubt, protect English Shareholders,—who, taken 
as a whole, are perhaps the most imbecile body that ever 
accomplished great undertakings,—from being robbed by 
fictitious dividends ; but he would not be able to put a final 
stop to all robberies. The receipts themselves can be inter- 
cepted, and wasted, and “sweated” like coin; and outlays 
may be manipulated by smart persons very satisfactorily 
indeed. Trustees could not stop wasteful salaries to officials 
with votes, or whose friends have votes, or prevent 
little mistakes in the stock books, say, the entry of a 
thousand old engines or so at their value when new,— 
the Conference has probably heard of such a word as 
“ depreciation,” — or the assignment of contracts to candi- 
dates who are willing to give secret evidence that they have 
considerable means. Such things, we seem to imagine, have 
been, or at all events may be; and it is absolute honesty, as 
well as a separation between revenue and capital, which the 
shareholders wish to secure. They can secure it, we fear, 
only in one of two ways—either by electing a Chairman of 
the sort that the Great Eastern recently chose—that is, a man 
who will neither be bribed nor tolerate bribery—or by allow- 
ing the State to seat a Director, with a veto, at every Board. 
The former plan would be the more successful of the two, as 
Mr. Juland Danvers would probably tell them, if he happened 
tobe in a communicative mood; but even the latter would 
make their property thrice as secure as at present, and would 
have this inestimable advantage—the Shareholders would be 
protected Jefore utter ruin had compelled them to protect 
themselves. 





“MR. CHILDERS’ SCHEME.” 


T is as nearly certain as anything political can be, that 
within the next five years the Householder Parliament 
will have abolished Purchase in the Army, established a pure 
Seniority as the rule of promotion in the Army. It is abso- 
lutely certain that mere seniority will, in the end, render the 
Army incompetent for active service. Yet for fifty members 
in the House of Commons who take an active interest in Mr. 
Trevelyan’s resolutions for the abolition of Purchase, not five 
will attend to its inevitable corollary, the plan known among 
Artillery officers, all of whom are promoted by seniority, as 
“Mr. Childers’ Scheme.” Yet the latter is not only an 
advisable complement of the former, but an indispensable 
complement, if the Army, under the new organization, is to 
continue efficient at all. 

The case stands thus. Mr. Trevelyan proposes to abolish 
Purchase, and to make of the lower ranks of the Army a pure 
Seniority list. If the question is to be seriously discussed, 
what can be more rational than to inquire with regard to 
the three large seniority corps, which already exist in our 
Army, to what extent the system answers with them? Let 
us consider the facts, and in order not to confuse the ques- 
tion, let us take, by way of an example, the Royal Artil- 
lery, the largest of the three corps concerned, and con- 
sider its present position and past history. At first sight 
nothing could appear more promising. It chances that we 
have what is unquestionably the best guide in such a case, 
abundant testimony from foreign critics on the subject, and 
that testimony is singularly unanimous. The Times quoted 
the other day from the official report of Prussian officers 
sent in 1865 to inspect foreign military establishments 
& sentence which it translates thus: — “The English 
artillery officer, taken on an average, stands at the top 
of the far-reaching artillery science of the day.” A 
piece of testimony quite as striking fell in the way of a 
friend of the present writer. He was travelling in France as 
an amateur artist, and beimg a man fond of hearing what he 


could of the opinions of all ranks, he was wont to join him- 
self freely to the little knots of French soldiers, “ brigadiers ” 
and corporals who frequented the different cafés of the towns 
through which he passed. He endeavoured often to draw 
them out on the subject of the English Army, and whenever 
he succeeded he declares that the result was invariably the 
same. French soldiers are apt to be severe critics of our 
unwarlike muddling, and our friend says that they amused 
themselves much at our expense with reference to many parts 
of our military administration, and whilst full of courteous 
compliments as to the pluck of our infantry and cavalry, took 
always a little the tone of the onlookers at the Balaklava 
charge, “‘ Splendid, splendid! but not warlike.” He declares, 
however, that the conclusion was invariably the same—“ Mais, 
monsieur, vous avez une artillerie magnifique ;” and they 
always endeavoured to show that their former remarks 
were not dictated by prejudice, by the eager generosity 
with which they acknowledged how often, when their own 
artillery was disabled, the deadly accuracy of our own was 
unimpaired. Nor did the French soldier any more than the 
Prussian officer hesitate to assign the reason for the present 
perfection of our artillery service. ‘Ah, Sir, you see it is 
quite different in that corps from the rest of your Army. 
Your artillery officers are educated for their work and are 
not passed over by purchase.” What, then, can be more satis- 
factory than this seniority system? How can we do better 
than adopt it for the rest of our Army? Alas! these criticisms 
on our Artillery are of very recent date, and if we go back only 
as far as the year 1848 we shall find “a report” by a distin- 
guished Artillery officer “On the Numerical Deficiency, Want 
of Instruction, and Inefficient Equipment of the Artillery.” 
How, then, has a change so radical been brought about? The 
answer is easy. It is not difficult to understand that in a service 
in which more changes, more daily improvements are made than 
in any other, efficiency will depend absolutely on the extent to 
which the junior, the direct executive officers are kept in full 
practical acquaintance with the latest improvements of the day. 
Now, it is exactly this which you can secure with young men, 
which it is impossible that you should secure with elderly 
gentlemen, At this moment ‘courses’ of artillery officers, 
captains and subalterns, are constantly passing through Wool- 
wich and Shoeburyness in successive batches to learn the 
latest details of modern improvement, in order that “ the 
average artillery officer” may be kept abreast of “ the far- 
reaching artillery science of the day.” But supposing that 
these ‘courses,’ instead of consisting of men of from five- 
and-twenty to five-and-thirty years of age, as they do at 
present, consisted of men of from five-and-forty to five- 
and-fifty, as they would have done before the Crimean War, 
how useful the system would have been, how easy it would 
have been for the elderly gentlemen to settle themselves down 
to unlearn the work of their lives, and to begin to learn every- 
thing anew! And yet it is an absolute certainty that we are 
returning to the old state of things with faithful exactness, 
and, what is the most curious part of the whole case 
as it at present stands, the round to which we are 
doomed is this. During peace time, just after a war, 
our artillery is likely to be in a high state of perfec- 
tion, and just when it is not wanted most ready for use; 
just when a war comes our artillery is almost certain to be 
officered, more especially in its junior ranks, by a set of 
decrepit old gentlemen, utterly unfit to command it, and just 
when it is wanted is sure therefore to be hoplessly inefficient. 
The causes of all this have been so often explained that we 
hardly care to go over them again, except to show that unless 
we can provide a remedy, the inevitable result of Mr. 
Trevelyan’s resolutions will be to inflict on the whole of our 
Army the evils which have hitherto been confined to the most 
important corps in it. The fact is that purchase, with all 
its mischiefs, does increase the rate of his promotion enor- 
mously, even to the man who does not purchase. As soon 
as an officer feels that, for his time of life, and this is the im- 
portant point to mark, the rank which he then holds does not 
offer him sufficient inducement to remain in the service, he 
accepts an offer from one of his juniors and goes. The man 
of junior rank succeeds not to his place, but to the bottom 
of the list of the rank in which the vacancy occurs. All 
the men junior in his own rank to the officer who leaves, 
whether they intend ultimately to purchase or not, thus 
obtain a step which they would not have obtained but for 
an expenditure of private money to which they do not contri- 
bute. Of the abuses to which such a system may and does 
lead it is not our present purpose to speak. If after all the 
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comments that have been made on them, more needs to be 
said, we can only infer that it is useless to say it. 

But what this system does secure is that those men leave 
the service who in each rank are getting too old for their 
work. Now, it is obvious that a man may at fifty be highly 
useful as a general officer, who would be utterly useless as a 
subaltern. If our Army is to retain the one feature which 
has always been its best characteristic, the genuine and com- 
plete sympathy which subsists between officers and men, the 
junior ranks of officers must be able to join efficiently in 
every exertion which is required of the soldiers, and to be 
their leaders as much by physical energy as by wilitary 
authority. But if, whilst the average age of the men is less 
than thirty, you allow the average age of the subalterns to be 
much greater than that, and the age of the youngest captain 
to be very much greater, you render such a leadership in 
physical energy impossible. And yet it is exactly to this 
result that our system in the Non-Purchase corps has hitherto 
tended. Large retiring allowances were granted to officers 
who should cling on to the service till the last, no induce- 
ment whatever was offered to officers to retire in the junior 
ranks. The result has been that at all times the difference in 
age between the senior and junior of each rank has been 
immensely greater than that which has existed between the 
average age of two successive ranks. During a long peace 
we have had old subalterns, old captains, and old senior 
officers. Then a war has cleared off the old gentlemen, 
who could not stand the rough work of a campaign, 
or, as in the exceptional case of the Crimea, an aug- 
mentation has produced the same effect, promotion has 
been rapid, and we have had young colonels, young captains, 
and young subalterns, each by the end of a year of war time 
promoted into ranks the work of which was quite new to them. 
No doubt, as the material out of which our Artillery officers 
are taken is, by the allowance of all Europe, the best in any 
existing army, these officers have in the course of another year 
learned efficiently and well in the presence of an enemy work 
which they ought to have learned, had our system of promo- 
tion been reasonable, in peace time at home; and by, say, the 
third year of war, our artillery has become, as it was at the 
end of the Crimean War, and as it has continued with constant 
improvement ever since, the corps d'élite of Europe. But as 
three years is a long period to allow nowadays for the dura- 
tion of any war, it certainly does seem the very perfection 
of penny-wisdom and of pound-folly to expend untold sums 
on the most costly implements of modern war, and to neglect 
the consideration of a simple scheme which is offered by 
business-like men like Mr. Childers, Mr. Trevelyan, and Lord 
Hartington, as a remedy for the defect which prevents that 
expenditure from being of any value to the country until the 
end of the period during which any modern war is, we may 
hope, likely to last. 

The scheme itself is an exceedingly simple one. It con- 
sists in the following points: — 1. It does away entirely 
with the high premiums given to those officers who merely 
remain on in the service with a view to retiring on a large 
salary at the end of their career. 2. It offers to middle- 
aged men a moderate retiring pension irrespective of the rank 
they may hold, and of the number of others who may chance 
to have accepted it already, and one which is thus valuable 
to them or not precisely according to the rank they may hcld 
at any given time; the scheme, in this respect, adopting the 
one advantage which, as we have pointed out, is afforded by 
the Purchase system. 38. It allows the rate of this pension 
slowly to increase in order that men who have not jumped at 
the offer at once may not be deprived of all inducement to 
retire afterwards. 4. By allowing officers to obtain from 
the Government, in lieu of their pensions, a lump sum 
down, calculated upon their lives, it deprives them of 
much inducement to remain on after that age at which 
the value of life annuities decreases rapidly, and it fur- 
ther tempts most those men to retire whose tastes and 
inclinations point strongly to another career, but who have 
not the capital with which to enter it. 5. It obliges all 
officers at sixty to make their choice between taking their 
pension, or awaiting their chance of being employed in 
general Army commands. So that it thus, in fact, obliges 
all officers to retire, who have not by that time so dis- 
tinguished themselves as to make it certain that they will 
be employed; while it retains in the service all those 
who are so distinguished. We shall not enter into the 
details by which these results are obtained ; they have been 
repeated again and again with a rare unanimity of approval 





a 
by every paper in the country. The Times, the Daily News 
the Standard, the Pall Mall Gazette, the Saturday Review 
have vied with one another in the excellence of their articles 
on the subject, and in the completeness with which they haye 
approved Mr. Childers’ scheme as it stands. We cannot but 
think, however, that our contemporaries have a little too much 
insisted on the moderation of the request which is made } 
men who after long service claim a small pension. That is to 
discuss the question on grounds of abstract justice, and abstract 
justice carried to its logical consequences means 24d. in the 
pound added to the income-tax, as Lord Palmerston used to say. 

The point is not that, but that as the case at present stands 
we are paying enormous sums for a useless commodity. Mr, 
Childers offers us at an increase of expense which is relatively 
absolutely insignificant, a perfect commodity, instead of a useless 
one. Is it wisdom or folly to accept the offer? A few of the 
senior officers who are threatened with a slight decrease in the 
amount of pension they had expected are not unnaturally 
disposed to doubt the success of the scheme. We cannot 
think it an unreasonable or costly demand to ask that ade. 
quate compensation should be made in cases of this kind of 
individual hardship. But our present object is to demand 
that if, as we hope will be the case ere long, our legislators 
insist that the Army shall be brought under their own hands 
as a department responsible to Parliament, they will conde 
scend to show that they do not habitually shirk dull details 
concerning it, and that they will not allow a question to be 
decided without their understanding what the nature of the 
decision is by an incompetent Secretary of State for War, who 
confesses, as Sir John Pakington did the other night to Mr. 
Childers, that he is ignorant of the whole subject because, not 
being a man of the calibre necessary to oblige his subordinates 
to furnish him with correct information, he has also no time 
to read the newspapers. 








THE DIFFICULTIES OF IDENTIFICATION. 
MAN, in all human probability an escaped lunatic, named 
Heasman, was found on Friday week in the cupboard of a 

house in Hackney Wick, dead. There appeared at first to bea 
strong presumption that he had either been murdered or had com- 
mitted suicide in some exceptional and, so to speak, lunatic way; 
but the medical evidence tends to prove suicide by laudanum, and it 
is not with the mode of his death that we are just now concerned. 
A much stranger question arose about his identification. Great 
publicity had been given to the circumstances attending the dis- 
covery of his body, and on Sunday a number of persons, usually 
provided with photographs, visited the Hackney dead-house—or 
‘‘mortuary,” as the reporters are pleased to call it—to see if the 
features corresponded with those of missing friends. It is strange, 
but certain, that no reasonable cause for disappearance, like the 
breaking of the ice in Regent’s Park, is ever described in London, 
but dozens of families are ready to testify that one of their mem- 
bers has disappeared. Among the inquirers was Dr. Ellis, 
Medical Superintendent of St. Luke’s, who recognized the body, 
showed that the clothes were, beyond all doubt, those of a patient 
in St. Luke’s, and declared that the name of the deceased was 
Heasman—the name of a patient who had recently escaped from 
the establishment. The name on the stockings worn by deceased 
corresponded with this statement. Dr. Ellis has no personal 
interest in the matter one way or the other, and on the following 
day the brother of the unhappy man, apparently an unexception- 
able witness, confirmed the physician’s view. The body, beyond all 
doubt, was that of his brother, Mr. B. Heasman, recently a patient 
in St. Luke’s. One would think such a mass of evidence was be- 
yond all doubt, past any reasonable cavil, yet it is certain that one 
visitor, totally unconnected with the asylum, produced a photo- 
graph very like the deceased, and that another, Mrs. Mary Ann 
Banks, positively affirms that the body is that of her husband, 
Mr. Ebenezer Charles Banks, a commercial traveller. She 
adhered to this statement upon oath in the Coroner’s Court, 
her two sisters partially support her, and she has one strong 
ciyeumstance in favour of her statement. Before she had 
seen the body she described a particular wound upon the little 
finger, which wound appears to have been found. Some doubt 
was thrown upon her testimony before the Coroner, by a sugge- 
tion that she wanted to obtain some insurance depending upon her 
late husband’s death ; but the suggestion was not supported, and 
the balance of evidence goes to show that Mrs. Banks, though 
possibly very eager to be certain of her missing husband's fate, was 
honest, and really believed in an identity which nevertheless is 
completely disproved. 
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The interest felt in the case, an interest out of all proportion to 
the importance of the facts, reveals a curious doubt which is 
always Jatent in the public mind, and which has, we suspect, as 
much justification as popular instincts usually have, a doubt 
whether appearance is conclusive, or even strong evidence of 
identity. ‘The doubt is probably based upon tradition, which 
deals much in stories of mistaken identity, but we are inclined to 
believe it much more solid than either policemen or artists would 
be willing to allow. A large proportion of ordinary persons, it 
may be even a majority, but certainly a very large proportion, are 
very untrustworthy witnesses to identity when dependent on 
appearance alone. ‘They are either from nature or habit incapable 
of appreciating form, and form alone is the unerring proof of 
personal identity. The difficulties in the way of identification, 
more especially of the dead, are to them insuperable. In the 
first place, people are much more similar than we always 
remember. Without accepting or disputing the extraordinary idea 
which exists in so many countries, and is the basis of so many 
fables, that every man has his ‘‘ double ” somewhere, an individual 
absolutely identical in appearance with himself, it is quite certain 
that the most extraordinary likenesses do exist among persons 
wholly disconnected in blood, that there are faces and forms in 
the world which are rather types than individualities, people s0 
like one another that only the most intimate friends and connec- 
tions can detect the difference. The likeness of Madame Lamotte 
to Marie Antoinette is a well known historic instance, and there are 
few persons who have not in the course of their own experience met 
with something of the same kind. The writer has twice. In one case, 
he was on board a ship in which were two passengers, who neither 
were, nor by possibility could be, connected by birth or any other cir- 
cumstance whatever except, indeed, caste. Oddly enough, they were 
unaware of a likeness which was the talk of the ship, dressed in the 
same style, but from some inexplicable repulsion—we are stating 
mere facts—disliked and avoided one another. ‘The writer, in a 
six weeks’ voyage and with a tolerably intimate acquaintance with 
one of the two, never succeeded in distinguishing them by sight; 
and of the remaining passengers, certainly one-half, say thirty 
educated persons, were in the same predicament. In the second 
instance the evidence is far less perfect, but sufficient for the argu- 
ment we are now advocating. ‘The writer stopped short in Bond 
Street utterly puzzled by the apparition of one of his closest oon- 
nections not two yards off. Clearly it was he, yet he could from 
circumstances by no possibility be there. Still it was he, and the 
writer advanced to address him, when a momentary smile broke 
‘the spell, leaving, however, this impression, ‘‘ I would have sworn 
to Blank in any Court of Justice. His double must be walking 
about Bond Street.” The likeness was really astounding, quite 
sufficient to have deceived any number of policemen unacquainted 
previously with either man. 

The writer has a faculty for likeness or a stupidity about identi- 
ties? That is a plausible, though an erroneous explanation, and it 
brings up just the point we want to make. Is it not just possible 
—it is rather a serious supposition, when our criminal procedure is 
considered—but is it not just possible that something like colour 
blindness affects this matter of identification? that there is a large 
number of persons whose evidence upon any question of identity, 
though perfectly honest, is worthy of very little trust ? that men 
upon this, as upon most other matters, are guilty of an uncon- 
scious carelessness, like that which makes testimony about figured 
statements so often valueless. We are all apt to think that 
we observe faces very carefully, but it is quite certain, 
more certain than almost any assertion of the same kind, that 
we do not so observe them. We are also apt to believe 
that the difference in faces is very great, is radical, and 
not dependent upon accidental features, yet it is almost certain 
that no such difference exists, that men are in reality as nearly 
alike as animals appear to be. Take, for instance, in evidence of 
both these propositions—of the carelessness of our usual glance, 
and of the similarity among men—a fact which a number of 
our readers can test for themselves. No man on landing at an 
Indian or Chinese port for the first time can for a few days tell 
one man from another. The natives are more decisively unlike 
than so many Englishmen, because in addition to every other 
distinction their complexions cover a wider range of colour ; but 
being similarly dressed, they seem for a few days as much alike as so 
many sheep, who are all alike to a Londoner, but among whom a 
shepherd or a dog makes no mistake. Now, if men were much 
unlike, more unlike than the sheep are, no such curious haziness 
would be possible, nor would it be if the observer were uncon- 
Sciously in the habit of studying the form and character of each 





face. He has, as a rule, no such habit, but, unless an artist or a 
policeman, relies unconsciously on accidental circumstances, colour, 
hair on lip or chin, gait, expression, or peculiarity of some one 
feature, and should that by any accident disappear he is utterly 
puzzled. One-tenth, at least, of Western mankind is consciously 
or unconsciously short-sighted, and never sees in any true sense of 
seeing any face whatever, never quite catches its nuances of ex- 
pression, never is quite sure about its minor features, never quite 
ceases to idealize according to a preconceived theory of character. 
Even of those who do see perfectly a large proportion are not 
artists, never catch the speciality of the face they are looking at 
enough to caricature it,—some faces won’t submit to caricature, 
Lord Derby’s, for instance, and Mr. Gladstone’s, in both of which. 
the caricaturist’ invariably intensifies the whole expression—and 
really recollect it mainly by its accidents of colour or the like, 
accidents which may disappear in life, and which do disappear in 
death. It is not easy to recognize the photographs of men whose 
appearance depends on colour, and death does its work in destroy- 
ing colour even more perfectly than the sun. Fatness and thin- 
ness, too, are great aids to recognition; yet they are temporary, 
dependent sometimes on mere accidents of health. We have all 
of us met friends whom we have not seen, say, for three 
years, who have grown wider, if not wiser, in the interval, 
and whom we should not without speech have recognized. 
Death, as a rule, while it leaves much unchanged, abso- 
lutely destroys every distinction based either upon colour or upon 
fatness, and modifies thinness in the most unexpected way, 
revealing unsuspected depths about brow and mouth, while 
leaving the cheek untouched. No child is recognizable 
in death by mere acquaintance, because in children’s faces 
the prominent points are colour and contour. An actor 
cannot change his real face, but only the accidents of 
the face; yet Mr. Webster, for example, has once or twice 
deceived his audience for some minutes, and could, we 
suspect, deceive them, if that were his object, altogether. Think, 
again, of the excessive difficulty with which the memory retains a 
face. Portrait painters of half a century’s standing will tell you 
that they hardly retain the impression of a sitter five minutes, 
though they have been studying him keenly ; that their own first 
touches from him as he sits are invaluable helps ; that they would 
all, if it were convenient for art reasons, like to keep a 
photograph in full view for their work when the original 
is away. We think we remember, but in five minutes 
we forget, the half of a friend’s face nearly as perfectly as 
we forget the whole of our own. Clearly if identification 
were as easy as we are apt to believe, we should not so forget 
faces. And their expression? Doubtless, expression, being, so to 
speak, an intellectual rather than a physical fact, stirring and 
rousing the intellect of the observer, his secret and almost instinc- 
tive likes and dislikes, remains longer fixed in the mind than mere 
feature. The witness who arrested Judge Jeffries might have 
forgotten his face, did forget it, in fact, for Jeffries when seized 
had only changed his wig, but he could not forget the ferocious 
glare of those insufferable eyes. But expression changes quickly, 
may change permanently. We all say every now and then “ His 
face quite changed,” while nothing is changed except, perhaps, 
the expression and the colour. Madness, extreme anger, drink, 
will all change a well known face till it is almost irrecognizable ; 
and though, no doubt, it requires a combination of circumstances 
to deceive a wife as to her husband’s identity, still there is one 
expression which in a case like that of Hackney Wick she 
has never seen, and that is death, of all influences the one 
which may most modify expression, both by altering the set 
of the features, and changing the emotional medium through 
which we regard them. No doubt there are faces so marked and 
so individual, so completely isolated from any type, and so independ- 
ent of accident, that it is almost impossible they should ever be 
forgotten or mistaken. It would have been nearly impossible for 
Sir Thomas More to disguise himself, and we question if Dr. 
Newman or Mr. Tennyson could abolish the expression of eye and 
brow sufficiently to baffle recognition ; and there are artists, and 
as the public believes detectives, who would recognize any face 
under any disguise. But the majority of men trying under 
changed circumstances to recognize ordinary faces from their 
memories of feature alone are liable, we feel convinced, to self- 
deceptions as extraordinary and yet as natural as that we may 
charitably attribute to this Mrs. Banks, or that which prompted 
the evidence against the marine so nearly hung for his share in 
the recent Manchester émeute. 
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HUNGARIAN AGRICULTURE. 

HOSE persons who have of late years paid attention to the 
internal affairs of the Austrian Empire, cannot fail to have 
remarked the great change in the manner in which German 
writers treat Hungarian affairs. During the period 1849-1859, 
while bureaucratic absolutism was rampant in Austria, the Hun- 
garians were regarded by the German Liberals with sympathy 
and admiration, as champions of the cause of liberty. Since that 
time various projects have been formed of giving the whole empire 
a common constitution, which projects failed through the reso- 
lute opposition of the Hungarians, till the German Liberals came 
to look upon the latter with a dislike as strong as their previous 
sympathy. As the rest of Europe takes its ideas about Hungary 
and the Hungarians from German sources, this dislike has visibly 
affected their reputation in Western Europe. We have, there- 
fore, the greater pleasure in noticing Dr. Ditz’s book on Hungarian 
Agriculture,* as it is written in a spirit of fairness and impartiality. 


He does not fail to see and to point out the many weak points of 


the Magyar character, but he is at the same time equally forward 
in defending them against many false, or at any rate exaggerated 
accusations. From many passages in his book it is evident that 
its author considers the German public, which he addresses, as 
hostile to the Hungarians. As he says in his preface :—‘ In the 
following pages Hungary and its people receive such an acknow- 
ledgment of their merits as is not generally met with in non- 
Hungarian countries. This acknowledgment would in all pro- 
bability have been more decided, were it not that in our eyes 
Hungary’s weakest side is her political economy, and it was just 
that of which we had to treat.” 

The book cannot be considered controversial in its general tone, 
yet he several times alludes to unfavourable opinions of Hungary, 
and combats them, or at least attempts to modify them. For 
instance, while premising that politics are not his subject, 
he enumerates briefly, but clearly, a few facts about the origin 
of the Austrian public debt; which, as he says, excused the 
Hungarian from being a willing payer of taxes levied to pay the 
expenses of keeping him in subjection, and sweeping away every- 
thing that he held dear. He then goes on to show by Austrian 
official returns, that other nationalities in the empire were even 
more behindhand in paying taxes than the Magyars. Ina like 
spirit he points out that Hungarian agriculture does not stand 
on so low a level as many persons in Germany imagine, nor 
is it by any means so contented with its present condition, or so 
averse to improvements, as it is often represented in Hungary 
itself. He refers to the experience of the money-lending institu- 
tions to prove that the Magyar peasant is more punctual in pay- 
ing his debts than even the German colonist. With respect to 
the charge of indolence often brought against the Magyar peasant, 
and copied servilely from one guide-book to another, the author 
observes :—‘* People complain of the indolence of the Hungarian 
peasant, and no one does so more than the Hungarian himself. 
We must confess that we have not found him more indolent than 
is the peasant in most parts of Germany. But then we do not 
call it indolence, if the peasant neglects to manure his land, as long 
as the advantages of doing so are not evident, nay, are indeed 
doubtful. Nor do we call it indolence if he bestows but a small 
amount of labour on his field, as long as the increase of produce is 
not commensurate to the increase of expense in increased labour. 
Still less do we call it indolence, if he keeps to his old-fashioned 
wooden plough, as long as he cannot find in the neighbourhood a 
smith capable of repairing an iron plough when it gets out of 
order. As far as we have come into contact with the Hungarian 
peasant, we have found him a teachable and industrious cultivator.” 

We might bring forward other passages to show the candour 
with which Dr. Ditz recognizes the good points of Hungarian 
agriculturists, but those already cited are sufficient. The candour 
is in some measure explained by the circumstances to which the 
book owes its origin. The ‘agricultural crisis” caused by the 
low price of corn, which has of late years made itself felt in almost 
all European countries, was by many attributed to the increased 
production of grain in the east of Europe. In South Germany 
they had Hungary especially in taeir thoughts, when giving this 
explanation. Consequently the Bavarian Government sent Dr. 
Ditz on a special mission to Hungary to report on the production 
and commerce of Hungarian corn. The peculiar character of the 
whole agricultural system of vhat country made it, however, too 
attractive a subject of study for Dr. Ditz to confine himself 
strictly within the narrow limits of the report required of him. 
As he says, ‘‘In other respects Hungary may have ceased to be 





* Die ungarische Landwirthschaft. Von Dr. Heinrich Dita. Leipzig: Otto Wigand. 





a terra incognita, it still remains such in respect of politica) 
economy.” So he spent somewhat more than two years in the 
country and acquired a knowledge of the Hungarian language, 
which, by the bye, most of those who claim the right to inform 
us about Hungary generally consider superfluous. This know. 
ledge is in several places in the book before us made use of to 
illustrate and explain peculiarities of Hungarian life. 

Dr. Ditz makes a distinction between the expressions, “ agricul- 
ture of Hungary,” i.c., of the whole country, and “ Hungarian 
agriculture,” i.c., that agriculture which is peculiar to Hungary, 
or rather to the most striking and characteristic portions of it, itg 
two great plains. The book before us treats only of ‘* Hungarian 
agriculture” in this limited sense. Many circumstances conspire 
to imprint on their agriculture a character quite different from 
that of Western Europe. The great natural fertility of the soil, 
of which the greater part has been first brought into cultivation 
during the last twenty years, the excessive continental climate, in 











which a change of temperature of 16° or 20° Réaumur within 2 
few hours is nothing unusual, the uniformity of soil and 
climate over the whole plain, the want of roads and of 
materials for making them, are natural causes which contribute 
to produce that peculiar character. ‘‘ Hungary,” says our author, 
‘sig the land of extremes. Its principal feature is a massive 
uniformity admitting but little variety of detail. The traveller 
finds not a single brook or running water in a journey of seventy- 
five English miles, between two navigable rivers. It takes a day 
to go in a light waggon from Csuba to the adjacent village of 
Szanas; on the other hand, the population of these two places 
amounts to 27,000 and 20,000 respectively. The towns on the 
plain have the character of agricultural villages ; the villages are 
as thinly scattered and as large in size as towns in Western 
Europe. ‘The same strong contrast prevails in the distribution 
of landed property. ‘The middle class of proprietors is a very 
small one. By the side of thousands of small peasant land- 
holders are a few immense estates, tens of thousands of acres 
in extent. ‘The ten largest landholding families possess not less 
than a sixth part of the area of the kingdom between them.” 

Although the primary object of the work is to describe the 
agriculture of the two Hungarian plains, it contains a great dea} 
of information about the whole country, and even of the whole 
Austrian Empire, especially as regards the effect upon the habits of 
the people produced by the makeshift financial policy of their 
Government, and the fluctuation in the value of the paper cur- 
rency. ‘To illustrate the self-complacent carelessness so prevalent 
in Austria, which has been the cause of so many of her disasters, 
Dr. Ditz quotes from an “ officious” source :—‘* This large amount 
of taxes (eighty-four millions of florins), of which even in the 
present year of famine hardly 12-14 millions are in arrear, 
suflices to prove that the Hungarian cultivator is not a careless 
and indolent, but, on the contrary, an economical and thrifty 
farmer.” 

As our author well observes, ‘‘ If 12-14 millions of arrears are 
little in Austria, what would they call much? If under such 
circumstances her financiers feel comfortable, what would make 
them feel uncomfortable? Is not this disposition to take things 
easy, which is so prevalent in Austria, more dangerous to the 
State than even the 12-14 millions of arrears? ” 

For a full, complete, and at the same time vivid description of 
what the author calls ‘‘ extensive” as opposed to “ intensive” 
agriculture, of the position of a country whose condition, as far as 
political economy is concerned, is in most points the antipodes of 
that of our own, we can recommend our readers to study Dr. Ditz’s 
report. They will find in him the accuracy, but not the 
dryness or dullness of a mere statistician. Indeed, we do 
not know any work—certainly not in the English language— 
which will give them so correct an idea of the Hungarian 
peasant’s life, or so just an estimate of the conduct of the 
higher classes of that country. Nor is the subject without 
special interest just now. ‘The Hungarians have, after a long 
struggle, regained possession of the government of their own 
country. ‘Ihe Ministry at present in power are determined to 
consider the material and financial prosperity of Hungary as the 
first and foremost object of their political labours. We may safely 
predict that their successors would imitate them in this respect, 
should some unforeseen accident displace the men at present in 
office. No questions are so much discussed in Hungarian conver- 
sation as those which have reference to political economy. That 
their opinions are not always correct will surprise no one, nor that 
the ideas of a young and ambitious nation about its own future 
are apt to be somewhat too rosy in hue. But they will learn ; for 
they must learn; for they know that unless they thriftily and wisely 
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make use of their resources, they will become the victims of bank- 
ruptcy, and the White Czar on the Neva. 








WHAT “A YANKEE” DOES SAY ON THE 
IMPEACHMENT. 
[From our SPEctAL CorREsroNDENT.] 
New York, April 3, 1868. 

[ rise to a privileged question—to one at least which is always 
so regarded here—the correction of a personal misrepresentation 
for which I am in no way responsible. The Spectator of March 
12 says that I “ pledged my prophetic insight that Mr. Johnson 
would never be impeached.” Under favour, I must be allowed to 
say that I did no such thing. And I hope that no other reader 
of the Spectator misunderstood me as its editors have done. I 
may not be quite ‘sane ” on the subject of politics, but I am not 
stark mad, as I must have been to predict that Mr. Johnson 
would ‘‘never” be impeached. I did predict twice, in the very 
height of the two impeachment fevers, that ‘‘ President Johnson 
would not be impeached,” each time in these words, and my readers 
know the event in both of those cases. But is it necessary for 
me to say that I predicted that he would not be impeached for 
anything that he had done, not that he would not be impeached 
for anything that he might do? I did not mean to say that if he 
were detected in attempting to bribe the Justices of the Supreme 
Court, or in conspiring against the liberties of the nation, he 
would not be impeached, or that impeachment would not be the 
consequence of his open disregard of the will of Congress put in 
the shape of a law, and consequently I did not say that he ‘* never 
would be impeached.” He did so disregard the will of Congress, 
and Congress, jumping at the chance he had not before given it, 
impeached him within the week in hot haste, before I could express 
an opinion to the Spectator about this question. It would seem 
that this explanation should not be necessary ; and yet it is. 

A word now, not purely personal, about my prediction that 
President Johnson will not pe found guilty. ‘That prediction was 
based on the assumption as to which I said nothing, because I 
thought that as to that at least nothing was to be said—that 
although the impeachment was a party measure, and Senators were 
human creatures and partizans, the trial would at least be 
genuine, and not a miserable sham. I cannot yet quite believe 
that my assumption was unwarranted; but I wish to say now 
publicly what the editors of the Spectator know is not elicited 
from'me by this occasion. About ten days ago a gentleman of 
long experience in politics, a Radical Republican of the purest 
type, a man who never says what he does not know to be true, 
and one who I know has peculiar advantages for obtaining 
political information, said to a friend of mine who has a little 
Government bureau, and who is believed in past years to have 
done some service to the cause of freedom and the Union, 
that because of these services he wished to warn him 
beforehand to make his arrangements for a change in the 
administration of the Government. ‘ It will come,” he said ; ‘* Mr. 
Johnson will be deposed as sure as the sun will rise to-morrow. 
Yesterday I saw [naming a very important and prominent 
man well known to them both] who has just returned from Wash- 
ington, and every Senator that was counted on is pledged to stand 
firm for condemnation. Johnson will surely be found guilty and 
removed within fifty or sixty days. It is as certain now as it will 
be after the trial.” Now, my prediction was based upon the sup- 
position of a real trial, not upon such an arrangement as this ; and 
I therefore withdraw it, and my shame in doing so is not for myself. 
But it is right that I should add that although I should take a 
statement by the person who made this one without question upon 
any other political subject, this one I cannot quite believe. If it 
should prove true, I shall do what I have not yet done in our 
darkest hour—begin to despair of the Republic. A YANKEE. 


[‘“*A Yankee ” admits that Mr. Johnson has given the Repub- 
licans their opportunity, and why blame them for seeing clearly 
what is clear? We have always disliked the impeachment, as a 
cumbrous mode of removing a bad Executive; but that is the 
fault of the Constitution, not of the Radicals—Ep. Spectator.] 








WHAT IRISHMEN SAY AT HOME. 
[From A CorrEsPONDENT.] 
Sir,—In accordance with your instructions, I last week came to 
Ireland, to try to ascertain somewhat of the feeling of the mass of 
the Irish people,—apart from the upper class, which can always 
make its opinions known and felt, and of acknowledged party 





organs, which, even with the best intentions, are at least apt to 
overstate or understate facts with respect to the great matters now 
pending between the Liberal and Tory parties in Parliament. I 
came, by way of Holyhead, to Dublin, the train from London 
fitting better to my time by that way than by Belfast, which in 
any other case I should have preferred to take first, because of its 
strong and representative partizanship. It was well that a few 
common-place facts saved me the trouble of a choice, for a few 
days later Dublin would have been in the whirl of excitement 
that set in with the visit of the Prince of Wales, and that 
even then was making itself felt in increased hotel charges and 
sundry other interesting ways, which, however conducive they 
may be to enjoyment, are anything but calculated to assist one in 
coming to calm and correct conclusions. Availing myself of the 
wide liberty you gave me, I began my notes in the steamboat, the 
neutral ground between England and Ireland. 

On the main deck I found a small group of Irishmen so 
evidently inclined to be friendly and sociable in a quiet and rea- 
sonable manner that I resolved to join them, and if their conver- 
sation turned into the channels I hoped for, to make what they 
said the starting-point of these letters. They were poor men, in 
all cases uneducated, as far as schools go, but in some cases 
educated to an extent which may be useful or dangerous to the 
country, according as events turn, in a knowledge of human life 
as it is in many different lands. 

There were among them a discharged soldier, a man of perhaps 
sixty-five years of age, who had seen hard service in India and 
elsewhere, and come home with a pension ; a man who had fought 
for the Southern Confederacy throughout the American War, and 
two men of middle age from different parts of Australia. The two 
Australians, I found, were Protestants, the others were Catholics; 
all four were on their way home to the old country, though, 
except in the case of the pensioner, not to stay there ; but “ just to 
look on it once more,” and then go back to the newer, and more 
prosperous, but not dearer homes, far away. 

These four men, full of that clinging-to-the-soil feeling so 
characteristic of Irishmen, and telling the stories of their adven- 
tures to their untravelled countrymen, are an instance of the vast 
and multiform means that, without either government or church, 
are being brought to bear on the education of Ireland, and of the 
changes that have taken place within the last quarter of a century 
in the character of the Irish people. That Irishmen cannot be 
dealt with from old standing-grounds even the priests are finding, 
and may possibly find in a more unmistakable way before long. 
The ‘ Will-any-one-tread-on-my-coat ?” feeling is wonderfully 
modified in men who have been abroad. ‘The cosmopolitan men 
have had a schooling in this respect, perhaps at a high cost, and I 
was surprised how little inclined the four men in the present 
instance were to quarrel about their respective creeds. In 
only one instance in my hearing was the subject referred to, and 
the reference was made by one of the Protestants ; but he imme- 
diately began to smooth away the effect of his words, with the ready 
help of the two travelled Catholics, who seemed to sympathize with 
him rather than otherwise, in the fact that he had unfortunately, 
and by accident, touched on so unpleasant and, at one time, 
dangerous a subject. ‘There was no rancour or bitterness on the 
part of these men, and their spirit dominated that of all the other 
Irishmen present. 

I noticed also, here and elsewhere, that the men who have been 
abroad and those at home have very different views of the relative 
importance of the difficult questions connected with the Church 
and the land tenure. In all cases that I have noticed the man 
from over the ocean puts himself to some trouble to show how 
little he cares for the establishment or disestablishment of the 
Church ; he generally ends or points his remarks by saying, ‘ It’s 
all right enough, you know, what people say about Catholics 
supporting a Protestant Church. It would be better the other 
way, but J don’t care about it ; what I want to see is a change in 
the land.” In the instance before the reader the man who had 
fought for the South was enthusiastic in his praise of ‘‘ Stonewall ” 
Jackson (Puritan though he was) and General Lee, but he spoke 
with even greater enthusiasm of the United States, which he held 
to be the grandest country in the world. ‘ There,” he said, ** you 
can take upa piece of land, a hundred and fifty acres, in the 
Territories for nothing but the responsibility of being a citizen of a 
free country ; and the richest man can take no more, direct from 
the Government. ‘That's what a poor man wants, and if I had 
that I should care little about the Church.” ‘This, very likely, is 
shameful latitudinarianism ; but it is fact, and fact that on the 
larger scale must, in the ordinary course of events, work out a 
great change in the condition of Ireland. 
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Among those who have not lived abroad the contrary feeling 
exists in an equally marked degree. I met and conversed with an 
intelligent and thoughtful man on Good Friday, in Dublin, and 
almost the first thing he said to me, after finding 1 was an English- 
man, was, ‘* You English are treating us very badly in the matter 
of the Irish Church. We trusted to you, and thought you would 
stand by us as we have stood by you. We are the only friends 
you have in Ireland, and we ate loyal to the backbone. My 
grandfather was out in °98 for the English Crown, and I should 
have gone out again willingly ; but if you carry this disestablish- 
ment, I don’t know what I should have to go out for. Everything 
would be gone. We think English Protestants have deserted us, 
and are ready to hand us over to their enemy and ours.” I said, 
‘¢ What is your opinion of the land tenure ?”—“ Well, I care little 
about that, compared with the other. If a tenant-right Bill is 
needed—and I think it is, for some Irish landlords (not all, mind you) 
at times behave scandalously—I don’t see why Parliament should 
not deal with it, but when they propose to disestablish the Irish 
Church they take away from us what they can never restore.” It 
was useless to combat the views of this gentleman. He knew and 
had considered every argument on the other side of the question, 
and he spoke with the earnestness of a settled conviction, not, as 
far as I could judge, tinged with unkindness to any one, but with- 
out an atom of compromise on the subject of Protestant ascend- 
ancy. The only thing an Englishman could say was, that England 
had a duty, which admitted of neither doubt nor question, to deal 
fairly with a whole nation, and that the subject of the Irish Church 
was as painful to many Englishmen as to any Irishman, but that 
no pain to either the one or the other could be allowed to inter- 
fere with the settlement of a great question, if circumstances, rest- 
ing on high laws (laws even of a national life, which some think 
involved here), pointed to the settlement as astern duty. Some 
such slight remark was necessary in some cases, in common honour, 
but as a rule I listened for instruction and gave no opinion. 

Among other subjects to which reference was made on the deck 
of the steamer, was the murder of Mr. D’Arcy Magee. ‘The old 
soldier said, ‘‘ He was a fine man, I suppose.” The American 
replied that the Fenians did not say so, but were his bitter enemies, 
and thought him one of the worst of their enemies in America. 
The soldier stamped his foot on the deck, and said the Fenians 
were ‘a lot of rascals.” The American replied very quietly that 
there were rascals, he dared say, among them, but he did not see 
why Ireland should not rule itself in its own way. ‘* Who,” he 
said, ** could look without grieving on the old deserted Parliament 
House in Dublin?” In this calm way these men talked of subjects 
that within this generation would have instantly set them by the 
ears. Itis the education of experience, and is a striking contrast 
to the spirit with which the same subjects are dealt with from the 
home point of view. 

On Good Friday morning I went to the Church of St. 
Francis Xavier,” in Upper Gardiner Street, expecting to hear, in 
this noted church of the Jesuits, some reference to that proposed 
disestablishment which I believe is now the chief topic of conver- 
sation in all parts of Ireland, and among all classes of the people. 
As one additional evidence that it is so, I may say that while the 
waiter was setting out tea for me on Saturday night, in a hotel at 
Drogheda, where I had not been more than half an hour, he said, 
‘“ There’s great talk just now, Sir, about the Established Church.” 
I said, *‘ Do you mean in Drogheda ?”-—“ Yes, but there is no 
anger in it here, as there is a little further north.”—*' Well, what 
do the people say about it? do you know what the proposals are ?” 
—‘*Q! yes,”"—and he stated clearly enough the case at issue in 
Parliament, using the names of Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Disraeli in 
correct connection with facts. ‘‘ Which side do people generally 
take?” I asked. ‘I’m a Catholic,” he replied, ‘‘ and may be 
prejudiced, but as far as I know the greater part of the people seem 
to think that nearly all our bitterness would be gone if our clergy 
and the clergy of the Established Church were on the same 
footing.” 1 give the opinion for what it is worth. It is probably 
of less value, in one way, than an opinion picked up in the streets, 
because a waiter in a hotel hears conversations the groundwork 
of which may belong to districts far away from his own, but it is 
one instance of many scores that have come before me, of the way 
in which the subject of the Establishment is uppermost in men’s 
minds. A conviction of this led me, with some expectancy, to the 
Church of St. Francis Xavier. 

I went there at half-past ten in the morning, half an hour or so 
before the service began, but every part of the beautiful church 
was crowded with people, most of whom I could see were wor- 
shippers. I had passed through the porch and was entering the 
church, when an elderly priest, a kindly looking old man, tapped 








me on the shoulder, and said, ‘‘ Pardon me, Sir, but have you 
come unprepared?” I was afraid I had unwittingly done some. 
thing disrespectful to the place, or the worship, though I could not 
imagine what it could be, for I had taken my hat off at the outer 
door, and I did not think so kindly looking a man likely to be 
offended that I had passed without using the holy water. It was 
only the plate at the door I had forgotten, an omission that I Was 
glad to think did not imply disrespect to things sacred to many 
millions of men. I was merely able to get within the church door, 
a seat was out of the question, and there I remained crushed up 
against a wall till more than half-past two, during which time two 
priests preached five sermons; the sixth sermon was beginning 
when I gave it up and escaped. ‘The preachers (Fathers Kyon, 
or Keon, and Bannon) are Jesuits, with voices as clear as the ring 
of a bell, and loud enough to fill St. Paul’s as I dare say it has not 
been filled for a very long time. How many sermons they preached 
after I came away I don’t know, but their store seemed inex. 
haustible, and not a word of the sermons was written, or at least 
read to the congregation. 

The first sermon, about the usual length of sermons in the 
Church of England, was preached by Father Kyon, on the subject 
of the Crucifixion, in a style so intensely rhetorical as to border 
on play-acting, if indeed, the border was not passed,—the well 
trained voice modulated to the verge of sobbing, and then raised 
to tones suited to wild and fierce denunciation. ‘The preacher 
pictured the death of our Lord, the great point of the sermon 
being its application to present living human beings. “ You 
pierced the blessed side,” he said, pointing to the people; “ you 
nailed the blessed hands; you planted the thorns on the blessed 
brow ;” a forcible way of putting the oneness of the human race 
through all its generations, but losing in force by the unreal 
rhetoric,—as little like an expression of real feeling as anything I 
ever heard, except the sermons of I’ather Bannon, who followed 
his colleague after a brief litany. is first subject was the “ dying 
thieves,” the bad one of whom was lucky in not hearing what was 
said of him, for if language can roast a man he was roasted by Father 
Bannon ; while the repentant one was extolled to the highest order 
of saintship. After another brief litany, Father Kyon preached 
on the Immaculate Conception. Then, after another litany, 
Father Bannon went still farther into the details of the Crucifixion, 
and then Father Kyon followed with a practical appeal, in the 
midst of which he turned, with an indescribable air and gesture, to 
the altar, and as the officiating priest interceded with the Lord for 
the faithful but often erring people before him. ‘The five sermons 
filled up the greater part of the three hours and a half, during 
which very few of the congregation left their places. Anything 
wilder than Father Bannon’s rhetoric it would be difficult to con- 
ceive, and I never heard a louder or more authoritative voice ; but 
with the exception of a few side-knocks against heretics and 
infidels who tried to lead the faithful to hell, the sermons were 
not in any sense controversial. ‘They contained nothing whatever 
bordering on political matters. The truth probably is that the 
priests are rather at sea on the subject, owing to Mr. Disraeli’s 
‘*cross-fishing.” ‘They would of course like the University—and 
who can blame them ?—but they are doubtful of the terms. Mr. 
Gladstone’s Resolutions they are bound to support, but there is not, 
I should say, enthusiasm in their support, though there is plenty of 
bitterness in the Protestant opposition. I have found few Irish- 
men in the lower walks of life, in Ireland, who see the character 
of Mr. Gladstone as it is seen by English working-men ; and, as a 
rule, [ think, Mr. Bright is best understood in those of his speeches 
or those parts of his speeches that are denunciatory. ‘The people 
do not understand his moderation. His stout defiance when, only 
as yesterday, he had to assert his place and the place of his prin- 
ciples in Parliament, they could heartily appreciate, for if there is 
one thing more than another that the teachers of the people here 
have striven, and successfully striven, to iustil into the taught, it 
is a love of denunciation, which too often passes for the earnestness 
itis not. But now that Mr. Bright and his principles no longer 
need indignant self-assertion (they never needed or had mere 
rant), and he comes to the treatinent of great questions with the 
authority of a man certain to be heard and regarded by opponents 
as well as friends, there is a little wonder in Ireland whither it is 
all tending, and what it means. It may be power—power in 
reserve— but in the absence of the thunder it is not comprehended. 
Mr. Gladstone has certainly the honour of being spoken of on the 
one side as a good and sincere man, and on the other as a rene- 
gade. ‘There is a certain heartincss in support of him, and an 
undoubted and intense bitterness in opposition to him ; but as far 
as I have known, his name is not mentioned with enthusiasm as it 
is by the operatives of Lancashire, though it is still mentioned very 
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—h more warmly than that of Mr. Disraeli, who, I imagine, has 
ae warm friends nor bitter enemies in Ireland. I have heard 
oe spoken of as & clever workman, doing what is in demand, and 
holding his place by right of brilliant conquest, but not as a states- 
man working for things that would live long in the nation’s life. 
A gentleman, @ Conservative, but an evidently earnest man, said 
to me, * I don’t think Mr. Gladstone, or Mr. Disraeli, or indeed 
any English statesman understands what the Irish are like, or how 
they live at home. We need a few social tea parties, or banquets, 
to bring them and us together; or if we could exchange Members 
of Parliament, say South Lancashire and Belfast, it would be far 
from a bad thing. The country is beautiful enough, is it not, for 
anyone?” I could not help thinking of these words as I afterwards 
went northward, through a rich and fertile country, with the 
trees in blossom, and the land in many parts in high cultivation, 
put with the cottages poor and miserable, in many cases, indeed, 
more like pens for cattle than houses for human beings. 








THE IRISH CHURCH. 

[To THe Epiror or THE “SpEcTaTor.”] 
§rr,—Permit me to point out two fallacies in your remarks on 
my last letter :— 

1. Youconfound English interests with English ideas and principles. 
No one now, I fancy, wishes to ‘establish English interests in 
Ireland at the cost of the Irish.” But that the Act of Union was 
intended to establish English ideas and English rule in Ireland, 
and that such ideas and rule are very much for the true interest of 
Ireland, is what most educated men in Ireland, who have any- 
thing to lose, are well convinced of. If those ideas and that rule 
are not to be maintained, then the sooner the Act of Union is 
repealed the better. 

2. The other fallacy lies in the parallel you draw between Ireland 
and Scotland. These two countries have alwaysstood on quite a dif- 
ferent footing as regards England. Ireland was conquered by Eng- 
land, Scotland was not ; the Church of Ireland, ever since the time 
of Henry II., has been one with the Church of England, the Church 
of Scotland never. We cannot, therefore, in plain language, 
govern Ireland as we govern Scotland. The very attempt to do 
so involves an absurdity. For if we consulted, not indeed the 
interests, but ‘‘ the wishes of the majority of the Irish people,” as 
we do of the Scotch, not only would the Act of Union be at once 
repealed, but all connection between the two countries would be 
dissevered. 

In conclusion, let me add that union for the interests of Ireland 
is no monopoly of any party, though ‘true Liberals” are too 
fond of talking as if they alone could feel it. But the one party 
thinks that the true interests of Ireland can only be attained by 
sometimes disregarding the blind and ignorant wishes of the mere 
majority, counted by heads; the other party has yet to find this 
out by what I greatly fear will be bitter experience. Again 
thanking you for your courtesy, on which I shall not further 
trespass, I am, Sir, &c., C. P. ReIcHe. 


BOOKS. 
>icesilaiaoas 
THE ANNALS OF RURAL BENGAL.* 

Mr. W. W. Hunrer, of the Bengal Civil Service, is a most 
impertinent and presuming person. What earthly right has he, 
& mere competition wallah of some seven years’ standing, a man 
without Indian connection, or a grandfather in the India House, 
who won his appointment by an examination open to any compe- 
tent blacksmith, to write Indian history with the insight of Colonel 
Tod and the research of Mr. Duff, in prose almost as good as that 
of Mr. Froude? It is a most unwarrantable proceeding, one fatal 
to all the traditions of a service which has hitherto believed, with 
some reason, that cloqguence and scholarship were monopolies of 
the elder and more exclusive caste, the caste with cousins and 
grandfathers. Youth, however, and particularly youth which 
prospers at examinations, is apt to be “ upsetting,” and all the 
circumstances considered, we would recommend the Civil Service, 
the old stagers particularly, to make the best they can of it. It 
does not matter very much whether they adopt “this boy” or 
not, and therefore as old friends of theirs we are inclined, of 
course in a whisper, to recommend them to adopt him. If 
they do not they may lose an extremely fair chance of boast- 
ing some day that the service of which they are so proud 
has produced the first of Indian historians. We mean it inall serious- 
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ness, although the form in which the meaning is expressed is more 
than half jocular. Mr. Hunter parades borrowed knowledge 
rather too much, not out of vanity, but out of enthusiasm for the 
knowledge itself; he is a little too confident where scholars to 
whom he looks up with awe walk in doubt and trembling; and he 
is sometimes so embarrassed with his own materials as to grow 
a little confused ; but if Mr. Hunter does not ultimately 
compel recognition from the world as a historian of the 
very first class, of the class to which not a score of English- 
men have ever belonged, we entirely mistake our trade. We 
never remember to have heard his name before in our lives, he 
has no administrative reputation, and he can be scarcely thirty or 
thirty-two years of age; but unless this book is, as occasionally 
happens, an exceptional or accidental effort, Mr. Hunter’s name 
will one day be a household word among those who are interested 
in Asiatic history. He has executed with admirable industry and 
rare power of expression a task which, so far as we know, has 
never yet been attempted,—for Mr. Buchanan attempted and 
succeeded in a very different enterprise,—he has given life and 
reality and interest to the internal history of an Indian province 
under British rule, to a history, that is, without battles or sieges or 
martial deeds of any sort. He had considerable and somewhat 
novel materials to work on. Moved apparently by his instinct for 
history, or by an impatience of histories occupied with anything 
rather than the woes and joys of the people, Mr. Hunter endea- 
voured to collect from family archives, native records, and 
official documents a history of the two ancient Hindoo prin- 
cipalities now comprised in the Bengal county or district of 
Beerbhoom, the ** Hero Land.” He did not make much of it, for, 
as he says, in Bengal the new generation of dreamers forgets the 
deeds of the last generation of dreamers ; but he got some narratives 
of more or less value, and he stumbled by accident on a prize. In 
an old press in the district treasury, with padlocks so rusty that he 
had to break them open, he found the daily official history of 
Beerbhoom from the day succeeding its annexation. A similar 
record, comprising every document which has in any way come 
before a Government as all-pervading as that of France, exists in 
every district, and Mr. Hunter, fired with historical enthusiasm, 
suggested to his chiefs that he might write from such sources a 
genuine history of English Bengal. We dare say he wrote up to 
Calcutta something very like the analysis he has here published of 
his plan. 


“In the Chief Government office of overy district in Bengal are 
presses fillod with papers similar to those I have described. They con- 
sist of reports, letters, minutes, judicial proceedings, and relate, in the 
words of eye-witnesses and with official accuracy, the daily history of 
the country from the timo the English took the administration into their 
own hands. Many cf them are written in the curt forcible languago 
which men use in moments of excitement or peril; and in spite of the 
blunders of copyists and the ravages of decay, they have about them 
that air of real life which proceeds not from literary ability, but from 
the fact that their authors’ minds were full of the subjects on which 
they wrote. We learn from these worm-eaten manuscripts that what 
we have been accustomed to regard as Indian history is a chronicle of 
events which hardly affected, and which wore for the most part unknown 
to, the contemporary mass of the Indian people. On their discoloured 
pages the conspicuous vicissitudes and revolutions of the past century 
have left no trace. Dynasties struggled and fell, but the bulk of the 
people evinced neither sympathy nor surprise, nor did the pulse of 
village life in Bongal move a single beat faster for all the calamities and 
panic of the outside world. But these volumes, so silent on subjects 
about which we aro already well informed, speak at length and with tho 
utmost precision on matters regarding which the Western world is pro- 
foundly ignorant. They depict in vivid colours the state of rural India 
when the sceptre departed from the Mussulman race. They disclose 
the complicated evils that rendered our accession, for some time, an 
aggravation rather than a mitigation of the sufferings of the people. 
They unfold ono after another the misapprehensions and disastrous 
vacillations amid which our first solid progress was made. They 
impartially retain the evidence of low motives and official incompetence 
side by side with the impress of rare devotion and administrative skill. 
But taken as a wholo, they reveal the secret of England's greatness in 
the East. They exhibit a small band of our countrymen going forth to 
govern an unexplored and a half subdued territory. Before the grave 
heroism and masterful characters of these men the native mind suc- 
cumbed. Our troops originated for us arude Mahratta-like supremacy ; 
but tho rural records attest that the permanent sources of the English 
ascendancy in Bengal have been, not their brilliant military successes, 
but deliberate civil courage and indomitable will.” 


If that or anything like it was sent up, we can tell almost exactly 
what happened. ‘The Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, then Sir 
Cecil Beadon, stared a little at the request, smiled with an odd, 
half humorous, half disdainful appreciation of the literary power 
displayed in the application, and granted the applicant every 
authority, privilege, and exemption “ consistent with a due regard 
to the interests of the public service.” No Indian Government 
ever impedes effort of this kind, or ever promotes a man because 
he has displayed this kind of ability. Mr. Hunter, however, was 
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very fairly treated, obtained holidays when he was not wanted, 
received letters before which very jealously guarded locks 
flew open, and tacitly or formally was protected against any 
kind of pecuniary loss—a point upon which Indian Admini- 
strations, to do them bare justice, are as civilized as the 
Princes of medisval Italy. So with labour among worm- 
eaten records at which we can only admire, Mr. Hunter 
produced this book, the history of the Company's rule in the 
district of Beerbhoom, a history which most annalists would 
condense into a paragraph, but which is full of human interest, 
of suffering such as few States on earth have endured, of famine 
and pestilence and depopulation, and gradual revival under a 
single-eyed, wise, but fearfully stern system of English rule. We 
do not remember to have read in Eastern or Western history a 
description of a catastrophe superior to Mr. Hunter's account 
of the awful famine of 1790, a famine greater than that of 
Orissa, a famine which literally pulverized society throughout 
Bengal, leaving whole districts in the great dependency deserts, 
to be repeopled as well as reinvigorated by their English 
rulers. Certainly there has been no such account of the mode in 
which the Indian revenue system, with its iron regularity and 
scientific pitilessness, can sometimes crush a province, driving the 
people slowly back into the jungles, till at last the silent, reticent, 
enduring Bengalees emigrate in despair. Often they have never 
even made their complaint known to the ruler :— 


“It does not appear that the conviction entered the minds of the 
Council during the previous winter months that the question was not so 
much one of revenue as of depopulation. This misconception, strange 
as it may appear, is susceptible of explanation. From the first appear- 
ance of Lower Bengal in history, its inhabitants have been reticent, 
self-contained, distrustful of foreign observation, in a degree without 
parallel among other equally civilized nations. The cause of this 
taciturnity will afterwards be clearly explained; but no one who is 
acquainted either with the past experiences or the present condition of 
the people can be ignorant of its results. Local officials may write 
alarming reports, but their apprehensions seem to be contradicted by 
the apparent quiet that prevails. Outward palpable proofs of suffering 
are often wholly wanting; and even when, as in 1770, such proofs 
abound, there is generally no lack of evidence on the other side. The 
Bengali bears existence with a composure that neither accident nor 
chance can ruffle. He becomes silently rich or uncomplainingly poor. 
The emotional part of his nature is in strict subjection; his resentment 
enduring, but unspoken; his gratitude of the sort that silently descends 
from generation to generation. The passion for privacy reaches its 
climax in the domestic relations. An outer apartment, in even the 
humblest households, is set apart for strangers and the transaction of 
business, but everything behind it is a mystery. The most intimate 
friend does not venture to make those common-place kindly inquiries 
about a neighbour’s wife or daughter which European courtesy demands 
from mere acquaintances. This family privacy is maintained at any 
price. During the famine of 1866 it was found impossible to render 
public charity available to the female members of the respectable 
classes, and many a rural household starved slowly to death without 
uttering a complaint or making a sign. All through the stifling 
summer of 1770 the people went on dying. The husbandmen sold their 
cattle; they sold their implements of agriculture; they devoured their 
seed-grain; they sold their sons and daughters, till at length no buyer 
of children could be found; they eat the leaves of trees and the grass of 
the field; and in June, 1770, the Resident at the Durbar affirmed that 
the living were feeding on the dead. Day and night a torrent of 
famished and disease-stricken wretches poured into the great cities. 
At an early period of the year pestilence had broken out. In March we 
find smallpox at Moorshedabad, where it glided through the Viceregal 
mutes, and cut off the Prince Syfut in his palace. The streets were 
blocked up with promiscuous heaps of the dying and dead. Interment 
could not do its work quick enough; even the dogs and jackals, the 
public scavengers of the East, became unable to accomplish their 
revolting work, and the multitude of mangled and fostering corpses at 
length threatened the existence of the citizens.” 


To every separate sentence in that striking description there is 
a numeral appended, indicating the date, authorship, and para- 
graph of the letter in which the official proof of that particular 
touch can be found. ‘The famine, it must be remembered, had 
stricken all Bengal, though Mr. Hunter quotes his evidences 
mainly from Beerbhoom ; and though the next year was one of 
plenty so singular, that the revenue could not be collected 
because grain was hardly worth selling, yet,— 


“Two years after the dearth Warren Hastings wrote an elaborate 
report on the state of Bengal. Ho had made a progress through a large 
portion of the country, instituting the most searching inquiries by the 
way, and he deliberately states the loss as ‘at least one-third of the 
inhabitants.’ This estimate has been accepted by all official and by 
the most accurate non-official writers. It represents an aggregate of 
individual suffering which no European nation has been called upon to 
contemplate within historic times. Twenty years after the famine the 
remaining population was estimated at from twenty-four to thirty 
millions ; and we cannot help arriving at the conclusion that the failure 
of a single crop, following a year of scarcity, had within nine months 
swept away ten millions of human beings. ..... To the native mind, 
on the other hand, the questions of responsibility probably would not 
occur in such cases even at this hour, except within tho narrow circle 
influenced and instructed by the Anglo-Indian Press. The loss of life 
was accepted as a natural and logical consequence of the loss of the crop. 





The earth had yielded no food; and so the people, in the caleensan 
legitimate course of things, died.” -_— ordinary and 
Two-thirds of the native aristocracy perished out of the land 
; saga , 
crushed partly by direct losses, partly by inability to pay a land 
tax which, amidst all this suffering, was still mercilessly exacted 

To this famine and two others Mr. Hunter gives all his 
strength; but to the ordinary reader this record of misery wil] 
probably be less interesting than his account of the gradual super. 
imposition of a fair-skinned Aryan tribe upon the true dark 
population of Bengal,—the Dasyus, as they still call themselves 
the thirty millions of whom history takes no account, ond 
of whom Government only asks that they be orderly, — 
and of the perpetual segregation, the class suspicion, the 
incapacity for national life, as we still see in Ireland, which that 
conquest produced, The Aryan in Bengal has despised the con. 
quered races as a Southerner despises a slave, has declared toi] 
ignoble—to this hour a Brahmin may do anything but toil with 
his hands,—has refused to amalgamate with them, has monopolized 
education, and has at last suffered the penalty of receiving 
where he ought to have bestowed. ‘The creed he imported,—a 
bright and, in its way, a pure creed,—has been ruined by the ad- 
mixture of the devil-worship of the aborigines, till it is degraded 
as Christianity was in the eleventh century, and in the orthodox 
churches is still, into a scheme for conciliating a hostile power, 
and the social organization has yielded in turn to every barbarian 
strong enough to hold down the only active class. The account 
of these aborigines, their creed, their legends, and their ways, is 
singularly complete and readable, and pervaded by a cool, critical 
philosophy, which, accurate or not, leaves the mind satisfied that 
at least the author has enjoyed light, that in his conclusions there 
is no confusion. 

The latter half of this remarkable volume relates the slow but 
steady reinvigoration of Beerbhoom, the establishment of the Settle- 
ment,the effect of what was perhaps the greatest triumph of Lord 
Cornwallis’s life the reform of the currency—a really extraordinary 
chapter, choked with information which will be new to those most 
familiar with Bengal—and the real working of that wonderful 
system now known only as the Company’s mercantile monopoly. 
Mr. Hunter's account of this system, from the rural cultivator’s 
point of view, strikes us as throughout too favourable; but we are 
bound to say he brings forward heaps of facts hitherto unnoticed, 
and especially those which explain the influence of the system on 
civilization. How many of our readers have any idea of the follow- 
ing facts :— 

“Long before the Company deemed it necessary to assume the direct 

administration of the western principalities, it had covered them with 
trading concerns; and, indeed, the peril into which the Rajahs’ misrule 
brought the factories, formed one of the main reasons that induced Lord 
Cornwallis to take Beerbhoom under his own care. A Commercial Resi- 
dent supervised the whole, and three head factories, in conveniently 
central positions, regulated the operations of twelve other subordinate 
ones. Silk, cotton cloths, fibres, gums, and lac dye furnished the staple 
articles of the Beerbhoom investment. Mulberry-growing communes 
fringed the margin of the great western jungle, and every bend of the 
Adji on the south, and of the More on the north, disclosed a weaving 
village. These little industrial colonies dwelt secure amid the disorders 
of the times, protected not by walls or trained bands, but by the terror 
of the Company’s name. They afforded an asylum for the peaceable 
craftsman when the open country was overrun ; and after the harvest of 
the year had been gathered in, the husbandman transported thither the 
crop, with his wife, and oxen, and brazen vessels, careless of what the 
banditti might do to the empty shell of his mud hovel. Some of these 
unfortified strongholds grew into important towns; and as one set of 
names tell of a time when the country seems to have been divided 
between robbers and wild beasts, so another, such as Jatti-Parah 
(weaving village), disclose how the artizans and small merchants found 
protection by clustering together under the Commercial Resident's 
wing.” 
Mr. Cheap, the last Commercial Resident in Beerbhoom, was a kind 
of Titus Salt, a civilizing manufacturer with the power of a noble 
and the wealth, and so deeply did he plant his name into the 
district, that to this hour the firm he founded on the abolition of 
the Company’s trade has never had a quarrel with the people. 
Mr. Hunter, though strongly favourable to the natives, whom he 
calls a noble people impeded by a bad social organization, is also 
friendly to the settlers; and the following sketch will probably 
give our readers a new idea of the position occupied by some of 
the men who have made the trade, and the telegraphs, and the 
railways of India, whose resistance to oppression secures honest 
Courts for the natives as well as themselves, and whom the 
majority of civilians and native landlords overwhelm with insult, 
and would if they could overwhelm with oppression, simply because, 
as Mr. Hunter says, ‘they force Government to do its work 
well :"— 

“The benefits which Mr. Cheap conferred upon a large scale, Mr. 
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ated on asmaller one. He spread a ring of cultivation and 
d his factory, and soon founded little tributary filatures 
hole north-eastern jungle of Beerbhoom. He seems to 
typical Englishman—too sanguine to be prudent at 
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ary na naar to sympathize with native ways, but eventually 


og ee into an experienced English planter, with that rough, 
pore. liking which almost every Englishman in a Bengal district 
ooner or later gets for the simple people among whom he lives. His 
t tory, rebuilt several times, now forms the most imposing mercantile 
os co in Beerbhoom. It is charmingly situated on a rising ground on 
the bank of the More, defended from the river by colossal buttresses, 
and surrounded by a high and many angled wall, enclosing a space large 
enough for a little town. The remnant of its ancient library still bears 
witness to a fair degree of mental culture on the part of its ancient 
sessors, particularly an editio princeps of Gibbon, six noble quartos, 
whose pages, let us hope, tho isolated ‘ adventurer * often forgot his 
squabbles with the collector and the floods that threatened his mulberry 
felds. His successors now employ two thousand four hundred artizans 
for the single process of winding off the cocoons; and if to these be 
added the unnumbered multitudes of mulberry-growers and silkworm- 
breeders, with their families, it may be calculated that the factory gives 
bread to fifteen thousand persons. Its annual outlay averages 72,000/., 
or nearly half as much again as the whole investment of the Com- 
mercial Resident in bygone days, and the yearly value of the general 
silk manufactures of the district exceeds 160,000/, sterling. It must be 
remembered that this is only one of many staples. Besides Mr. 
Frushard’s successors on the More, there are Mr. Cheap's successors on 
the Adji, with smaller factories scattered up and down; and besides silk, 
the district produces indigo, lac dye, iron, fibres, and oil seeds to an 
enormous value, not to speak of the large annual exportation of grain,— 
a branch of its commerce which still remains in native hands. It is 
this influx of English capital that has chiefly given employment to the 
increased inhabitants, whom long continued security to person and 
property has developed. Rural Bengal has ceased to depend for its 
subsistence entirely on the land; and so, although the quantity of land 
stands still, the population may with safety multiply. Nor is it too 
much to say, that independent British enterprise, onee so hated and 
suspected by the Company’s servants, has now rendered it possible to 
give good government to India, without intensifying the struggle for 
life.” 

We have given but a faint sketch of the mass of matter in this 
yolume, the rare merit of which will sometimes only be perceptible 
to Anglo-Indians unaccustomed to see their dry annals made as 
interesting as a novel. We can, however, cordially recommend it 
to every man with the slightest interest in Bengal, and most 
cordially counsel Mr. Hunter—of whom it is needful to repeat the 
writer never before heard—to continue the career he has chalked 
out for himself. He need have no fear of success. ‘The India 
House, with all its shortcomings, never forgets any one who illus- 
trates its service; and, unless we utterly misjudge literary power 
exerted in a field with which we are familiar, Mr. Hunter belongs 
to the limited class of civilians who will be remembered when all 
recollection of their “‘services” has faded from men’s minds. 
The Indians who live are not the men who administer, but the 


men whose thoughts Englishmen keep upon their shelves. 





A HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH LITERATURE.* 

Mr. Larkins dedicates this work to the Principal and Students 
of King’s College, and states that his object in writing it is *‘ to 
supply in a cheap, concise, and learnable form what is really 
necessary to enable any one to acquire a tolerable knowledge of 
the history, rise, progress, and authors of our English Literature.” 
Although disclaiming entire originality, and forming a modest 
estimate of his critical ability, the writer considers that he has 
produced a book which will prove of essential service to students. 
We think that he is mistaken, and that Mr. Larkins has ventured 
upon a task for which he is wholly disqualified. His style is 
slovenly and ungrammatical, his criticisms are loose and feeble, 
and he has not even taken the trouble to test the accuracy of his 
statements. 

We make no special objection to the author's division of Eng- 
lish literature into five periods, but we submit that the student 
should understand clearly why the division is made, and be able 
to appreciate the connection between the history and the literature 
of each period. ‘This is not done, is scarcely, indeed, attempted, for 
theintroductions which precede the divisionsare utterly insignificant, 
and read like a few random paragraphs snatched from the Pictorial 
History of England, or from some other respectable compilation. 
Besides this division into periods, the Handbook is divided into 
three sections, to one of which belong the Prose writers, toa 
second the Dramatists, and to a third the Poets. ‘This arrange- 
ment has given rise in some instances to a tedious repetition and 
& loss of valuable space. For example, among the Prose writers 
we read under the heading of ‘*‘ Robert Southey,” ‘* The last forty 
years of his life were spent at Greta Hall, near Keswick, Cumber- 
land. Latterly he was without reason, im consequence of a stroke 
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of paralysis. Like Johnson, he lived from ‘ hand to mouth’ until 
a pension placed him above the fear of want,” &c., &c. But 
Southey was a Poet also, and so we meet with him again in 
another place, where we are doomed to read the same remarks. 

The Handbook contains a catalogue of authors in the order of 
their deaths, their principal works are printed in conspicuous type, 
and then follow the remarks of the compiler, or the opinions noted 
by inverted commas which other critics have expressed. The 
criticisms so far as they are original are sometimes incompre- 
hensible, and generally common-place. ‘They'show neither power of 
thought nor delicacy of perception, but are for the most part vapid 
generalities, worthy of the feeblest portion of our daily press. 
The student would gain nothing by being told that Shakespeare 
is a great dramatist, Lord Bacon a great philosopher, and Sir 
Walter Scott a great novelist, but the pages of the Handbook 
abound with platitudes which are quite as foolish and assertions. 
equally trite. What, to give a few examples, can the reader 
learn about Occleve from the statement that his verse is not of the 
highest order, that is to say, that he is not a Milton or a Spenser, 
which the reader probably knew before? what of Cowley by the 
laconic statement that ‘his prose is simple, but sterling?” what of 
Barrow by the remark that his works are written with care, and 
give evidence of study and thought? what of Sir Thomas Browne 
by the assertion that “his writings are cumbrous and pedantic, 
but good?” what of Devonshire Herrick from reading that 
“though scarce a vestige of the nobler feelings that should actuate. 
the true poet are to be found in him, still some of his verses are 
replete with tenderness, and moralize in a pleasing strain?” and 
what of the Pleasures of Imagination by the observation that ‘ it 
possesses great vigour and power, and is in advance of the age in 
the poetical genius which it displays?” Mr. Larkins avers that 
Keats gave promise of great excellence, and had he lived would 
have given evidence of the possession of rare powers. We thought 
that the author of Hyperion had given some evidence of the kind 
before he died, and that in the precious volume he has left behind him 
there is something more than the promise of excellence. But the 
author of this /Zandbook is apparently unable to distinguish between 
one of the finest geniuses of the century and such pleasing versi- 
fiers as Kirke White or Robert Bloomfield, for while allowing that 
the poetry of the former is not of the highest class, he gives him 
credit for writing poems of the most charming kind; and of the 
Farmer's Boy he observes that it has obtained great reputa- 
tion, displays great poetic talent, and is full of passages of great 
beauty. On the whole, we incline to think that Mr. Larkins 
prefers the Farmer's Boy or Leattie’s Minstrel, which he 
warmly praises, to the Hyperion, which is not praised at all, or 
to the Eve of St. Agnes, although it is said to be full of rich 
description, and to possess a great charm of romance. 

In the notice of the Earl of Clarendon, the writer remarks that 
his History of the Rebellion **is not distinguished by great excel- 
lence of style.” Beit so. If this is the opinion of Mr. Larkins, 
he does rightly to express it; but then what does he mean by 
asserting a few lines further on that “‘ whatever defects, whether 
of matter or manner, may be alleged ayainst this work, the style 
is so attractive, has such an equable, easy, and dignified flow, 
that it can never cease to be popular?” ‘There is one little word 
of which the writer makes very curious use. Of L. E. L.'s 
Improvisatrice he says, ‘‘ This is her principal production, though 
her first and many other productions appeared in the Literary 
Gazette.” Again,—“ Though a poet of striking worth, Southey 
was a remarkable writer of English prose,” and again,—‘* Though a 
humourist of the very highest character, Hood wrote some poems 
which may be regarded as among his most valuable writings,” as 
if it were singular that a good poct should write good prose, or 
that a fine humourist should also be a poet ! 

We have said that in the notice of each author Mr. Larkins 
prints in capitals the works which he considers most worthy of the 
student’s attention. We turn to Shakespeare, and find four 
comedies mentioned as the best, one of which is Love's Labour 
Lost, while Twelfth Night has no place in the category. We turn 
to Milton, and find no mention of Lycidas; to De Foe, and are 
struck by the omission of the Jistory of the Plague ; to Sheridan 
and read a list of six plays, but The Rivals is not in the list; to 
Wordsworth, and look in vain for the Ode on Immortality, for 
Laodamia, for Peter Bell, or for the Old Cumberland Beggar, which 
are surely amongst the most striking and characteristic of his 
poems. Moreover, Wordsworth is pre-eminent as a writer of 
sonnets, a fact which is not mentioned in the IHandbook. Mr. 
Larkins cannot plead want of space as an excuse for this important 
omission, since he makes room for a silly quotation in which we are 
told that the Lake Poets found in their own deep hearts a musical 
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echo of the song of the lark, and “shaped into words the swelling 
of their inward faith.” 

Among the critical judgments pronounced in the volume there 
are several which will surprise and amuse the well informed 
reader. Weare told that the Masque of Browne, author of the 
Pastorals, ‘* often as a work of art approaches perfection ;” that 
Mackenzie has more pathos than Sterne; that much of T'ristram 
Shandy is absolute nonsense; that ‘Thomson is remarkable for 
purity of diction, and ‘* was possessed of a true poetical, but not an 
imaginative genius;” that the poems of Mickle, who wrote the 
ballad that charmed Scott and suggested Kenilworth—and also one of 
the loveliest songs in the language—are almost destitute of poetical 
excellence ; that the Life of Napoleon is Hazlitt’s best work (would 
it not be nearer the truth to say that it is his worst ?) that Hooker’s 
noble treatise, the Ecclesiastical Polity, is ‘‘an advance on the 
generality of English theological composition ”! and that the poems 
of Samuel Rogers ‘lack somewhat of energy,” which is true, and 
4+ possess the power of touching the finer sensibilities,” which, if it 
be true also, is not worth the saying. Does not all poetry worthy 
of the name influence the emotions and elevate the soul? which is, 
‘we suppose, what Mr. Larkins means when he talks about the 
finer sensibilities. 

If we are struck by the writer’s incapacity as a critic, we are 
still more surprised at his inaccuracy as a compiler. It may 
always be said in criticizing criticism that the reviewer is 
liable to err as well as the writer whose merits or demerits 
he undertakes to consider, but there can be but one 
Opinion as to the imperative necessity of correctness in the 
compiler of a handbook. Mr. Larkins is, no doubt, on the 
whole, more frequently accurate than inaccurate; but he has a 
weakness for making mistakes, and whenever the chance of com- 
mitting a blunder occurs he is almost certain to avail himself of it. 
The printer’s errors in the book are legion, and the grammatical 
errors are frequent, so that it is scarcely possible to open any page 
without detecting some omission or commission. Take a few 
instances of carelessness or ignorance for which the author must 
be held responsible. It is not true that Ben Jonson wrote a play 
called the ‘‘ Epicine,” or another called ‘ Cataline,” or a third 
called ‘‘ Zeganus ;” Paley never produced a book on ‘‘ The Prin- 
ciples of Moral and Political Economy,” nor did Soame Jenkyns 
write a treatise on the internal evidences of the Christian religion. 
Jeremy Taylor’s great work on casuistry is not known as * Doctor 
Dubitantium ;” nor did we ever hear before that Steele composed 
a comedy called the Sober Lover, or that Horace Smith’s best 
poem is an Address to a Nunnery. It is not true that Frances 
Burney’s Evelina is said to have been written when she was 
but fifteen years old, and even the current report that she wrote it 
at seventeen is utterly without foundation ; it is not true, at least, 
if we may trust Swift’s own account, that his giddiness arose 
from a cold caught in the garden at Moor Park; neither is it 
true that the poet Cowper was placed under the care of 
Dr. Colton, or that Kirke White was assisted by Mr. Capel 
Sofft. Mr. Larkins revives the foolish report that Keats was 
killed by an article in the Quarterly, he makes the extraordinary 
assertion that the incident which suggested the Rape of the Lock 
was described with much more beauty in the original form ‘“ than 
in the elaborated poem which afterwards appeared,” and the 
extraordinary blunder of confounding Don Juan with Childe 
Harold, observing that the former poem ‘‘is written in the 
Spenserian stanza.” Some of the errors we have pointed out are 
what are known as printer’s literals, but they are errors which 
might have been avoided had the writer given the most ordinary 
attention to the revision of the proofs. Surely in a Handbook of 
English Literature such attention is no more than readers have a 
right to claim. 

We have said enough to justify our assertion at the outset that 
this handbook is not one which can be honestly recommended. 
Indeed, we should have passed it by with the indifference which 
it merits, were it not that it is dedicated to a Professor of Litera- 
ture, that it is expressly designed for students, and that it pro- 
fesses to supply a want which most students may have felt. Un- 
fortunately the book does not fulfil the object of the writer. 





MR. MORLEY ON EDMUND BURKE.* 
ApMiITTING that Mr. Morley was right in his refusal to repeat the 
story of Burke's life as told in Mr. Macknight’s volumes, we can- 





not think that this historical study fully answers to its name, or 
justifies its existence. The author assures us that ‘“ the menely | 
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i. 
pictorial study of such a man as Burke is profoundly interest; 
and attractive,” and the two pages which follow this Sentence 
and which we shall probably quote, bear witness to the truth of 
the assertion. But there are many other pages in the book where 
we miss Burke altogether, and there are whole sections in which 
Burke seems merely an excuse for Mr. Morley’s views on the 
general events of the time. We are glad to read Mr. 
Morley’s remarks on the conduct of George IIL, on 
American Independence, and on the French Revolution, j; 
is evident, too, that Burke was intimately concerned with 
these questions. Yet, when we are promised a study of 
Burke, we are somewhat disappointed at finding the great events 
with which he came in contact put first in the list, and the map 
himself treated in his relation to them, instead of the opposite plan 
being followed. We almost doubt if Mr. Morley possesses that 
sympathy with his hero which seems indispensable for a book of 
this sort. There are signs as if he felt an obligation to admire 
when secretly he was farfrom approving. ‘This might be expected 
in his chapter on the French Revolution, where he complaing of 
the unkindness of fate, and of the evil stroke of destiny which 
brought on that great movement in Burke's lifetime. ° In another 
place, too, he breaks out violently in defence of Toland and 
Tindal, and asks if the fact that their books were forgotten 
proved that they had failed in their object. But though on 
such points as these Mr. Morley takes care to mark his 
dissent from Burke, we do not think them so significant of the 
break of sympathy as some passages of seeming approbation. 
What we mean is that Mr. Morley’s sympathy for Burke appears 
to proceed from antipathy for some of Burke’s contemporaries, 
One reason for choosing Burke as the subject of this study seems 
to be that he was not in favour with the King. Mr. Morley keeps 
up a running fire against George LII., which is often amusing, but 
palls upon us at last. First of all, we are told that the struggle 
which began between the uneducated and obstinate youth and the 
oligarchs who thwarted him for their own ends lasted until the 
former had grown into an uneducated and obstinate adult. We 
then read of George III. as writing in the manner of the most 
inimitable beadle, and of his ignorance and station rais- 
ing him super grammaticam. Two pages further on “the 
patricians had about as little to be proud of in George 
III. as the mob had in Wilkes.” Again, during the dispute 
between the City and the House of Commons on the 
subject of printing the debates, George III.’s caution to Lord 
North leads to the remark that ‘‘after all, the most stupid and 
pragmatic of beadles generally learns by experience the wisdom 
of leaving certain sorts of people to themselves.” It is true that 
Mr. Morley makes some show of excuse for George III. when he 
says that ‘“‘ the impenetrable mind of the King was, in the case of 
the American war, the natural organ and representative of all 
the lurking ignorance and arbitrary humour of the entire com- 
munity.” And if any justification was needed for the repeated 
censure passed upon that Sovereign, it would be found in the 
extracts from his letters given at p. 99 of Mr. Morley’s 
work. A King who looked forward complacently to the time 
when decrepitude or death should put an end to such 4 
man as Lord Chatham, could hardly be the ideal monarch 
depicted by Bolingbroke. Yet there is something which 
jars upon our mind in Mr. Morley’s parting sneer that Burke 
might have suspected himself when he found that his Reflections 
on the French Revolution had given deep pleasure to such a 
person as the King. May not the most stupid, the most prag- 
matic, the most inimitable beadle be sometimes right in asserting 
his authority ? 

Burke would, no doubt, have agreed with Mr. Morley that the 
sceptical spirit which was so largely developed in the eighteenth 
century contributed more than anything else to the great co- 
vulsion at its close. But Mr. Morley looks upon this, if we do 
not mistake him, as one of the many boons to society which 
resulted from that great movement. Burke would have considered 
that such an origin merely deepened its guilt. It is in order 
to give this credit to sceptical philosophy that Mr. Morley 
tries in one place to dissociate the American War of Inde- 
pendence from the French Revolution, though in another place 
he allows that ‘it was at the altar of American liberty that 
the revolutionary torch was first kindled.” If it is to be inferred 
that scepticism was the main cause of the French Revolution, 
while it had nothing to do with the War of Independence, it would 
be easy for Mr. Morley to show that Burke was misled by his 
religious prejudices. And when we are told of “ the early sim- 
plicity and ignorance of the outside world which made the first 
movers in the Revolution suppose that other nations would rejoice 
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with France over her newly gotten gifts,” when we are treated to 
a bran new paradox, which is to be found in one of Macaulay's 
Essays, about the Christian tradition of love and charity being 
driven out of the Churches, and taking refuge with Voltaire, we 
see the revolutionary spirit as it appears to modern admirers, 
But then this was not the light in which it appeared to Burke. The 
present horrors of sedition and revolt blinded him to the long series 
of provocations which we have clearly beforeus. We think his view 
of the Revolution was wrong, but we cannot say that it was not 
natural. Mr. Morley very properly objects to the explanation 
given by Mr. Buckle, that ‘‘one of the greatest men and, Bacon 
alone excepted, the greatest thinker who ever devoted himself to 
the practice of English politics,” was ‘actually out of his mind 
when he composed those pieces for which he has been most gener- 
ally admired and revered.” Yet if we are to assume that the 
Revolution was always on the side of liberty, was driven into the 
excesses natural to panic by the enmity of the retrograde powers of 
Europe, and was not marked by such lawlessness as had been 
universal since the Regency, what are we to say of the passionate 
lover of liberty who led the reaction? ‘* Once more,” to quote Mr. 
Morley himself, ‘‘ let us be just.” Let us not forget the crimes of 
the Revolution in its benefits. Let us not excuse anarchy because 
law needed reforming. 

It is, perhaps, the fault of Mr. Morley’s method, of which we have 
already spoken, if we see more of the Kevolution than of Burke. 
But we confess that there are other periods of Burke's life to 
which we look with greater interest. Nothing could well be 
better than Mr. Morley’s sketch of him, and it is with great plea- 
sure that we transfer it to our columns :— 

“We hear him in conversation at the club, with Johnson and Gold- 
smith, and Reynolds and Windham, winding into his subject like a 
serpent, as Goldsmith said of him; bidding some too grave and anxious 
gentleman to ‘live pleasant ;’ fascinating the great-hearted Johnson with 
‘his knowledge, his genius, his diffusion and affluence of conversation,’ 
and making him cry, ‘Sir, that fellow calls forth all my powers.’ We 
see him in the House of Commons, in his tight brown coat, with his 
spectacles and a little bob-wig with curls, beginning his oration with 
folded arms and an air of humility, and gradually rising to thunderous 
denunciations of the noble lord in the blue ribbon ; or later on, of those 
vain petulant upstarts in a neighbouring country, who were wickedly 
proscribing the sacred ministers of religion, persecuting their virtuous 
and innocent Sovereign, and covering with humiliation the august 
daughter of the Casars. We may follow him from the heat and vio- 
lence of the House, where drunken lordlings and squires derided the 
greatest man of their time, down to the calm shades of Beaconsfield, 
where he would with his own hands give food to a starving beggar, or 
medicine to a peasant sick of the ague; whers we would talk of the 
weather, the turnips, and the hay, with the team men and the farm 
bailiff; and where, in the evening stillness, he would pace the walk 
under the trees, and reflect on the state of Europe and the distractions 
of his country. While Fox was squandering tens of thousands at the 
gambling-table, we may watch Burke supporting Barry for several 
years at Rome; anxiously pressing his last half-guinea upon the friend- 
less Emin; rescuing Crabbe, theugh a perfect stranger to him, from a 
debtors’ prison, and maintaining him in his own house until a provision 
was found for him; and on every occasion ready to extend not only 
sympathy, but a share of his slender purse, wherever he found penni- 
less genius or worth. And finally, we may look with tragic emotion on 
the pathos of that crowning scene which left the remnant of the old 
man’s days so desolate and void.” 


The whole history of Burke’s conduct in the House of Commons, 
when he supported the Catholic claims, opposed arbitrary taxation 
and government, struck at the jobbery and profusion of the Royal 
household, and reduced a shoal of unnecessary places and pensions, 
bears out this description. Yet a clearer view of the political 
life which is thus hinted at might well have been substituted 
for some of Mr. Morley’s too general reflections. There is a 
want of an actual living centre, of something to which all the 
lines of thought and narrative converge. Mr. Morley is too fond 
of relating events abstractedly, and then coupling them with the 
subject of his study by a remark that Burke said this or that about 
them. Is not this rather like Mr. Robert Montgomery's Satan, 
and the description of battles and executions ending with a state- 
ment that the Devil was present? Or is it the Positivist view of 
the way in which all history should be written? It may be per- 
fectly true that Burke was not the central figure of his time, that 
the world would have moved without him, and did once move 
against him. But it is hard that a man may not even be the 
central figure of a study to which he gives his name, and that, not 
content with excluding him from the chain of historical develop- 
ment, the new philosophers are to use his life as a peg, and hang 
their theories upon it. ‘That Mr, Morley has not done this always 
appears from our quotation. We only regret that he has done it 
at all. 








THE STATES OF THE RIVER PLATE.* 

Ir has been justly remarked that there is no sadder sight under 
heaven than that of men, able and willing to work, standing idle 
because no man will hire them. And yet the refrain, ‘‘ We've got 
no work to do,” continually bawled about the streets, is muttered 
less obtrusively, but with at least equal sincerity, in Hyde Park, 
and whispered, with painful attempts at disguise, in the drawing- 
rooms of people who may look back to their ancestry with pride, 
but can hardly anticipate posterity without fear. At such a time 
it cannot be without interest to listen to the experiences of those 
who have gone out from among us scarcely knowing whither they 
went, and have succeeded, prompted by courageous hearts and 
sustained by stout hands, in making clear the tangles of their own 
lives, while the thread of their labours may point out to others a 
path which leads to health, and wealth, and happiness. The 
assurances of Mr. Latham, in the thoroughly honest and straight- 
forward work under our notice, supported by the evidence of Mr. 
Ford, late Secretary of Legation at Buenos Ayres, in a clear and 
concise report on the condition of the Argentine Republic, justify 
the belief that there are market-places in the world in which a 
man has only to offer himself, to secure an ample day’s wage for a 
moderate day’s work. In the report alluded to, Mr. Ford tells us 
that the attention of emigrants arriving at Buenos Ayres is 
immediately arrested by a placard announcing an asylum where 
they can receive board and lodging gratis, but so convenient are 
the facilities for procuring employment, that the few who avail 
themselves of this offer seldom remain more than four days under 
the hospitable roof. In 1863, out of 10,408 immigrants arriving 
at the port only 545 took advantage of the asylum ; in 1864, out 
of 11,682, only 440; and in 1865, out of 11,767, the larger pro- 
portion of 1,300. 

To the industrial classes of all grades the River Plate affords 
admirable prospects. In a country where, during the summer, 
field labourers can earn from 6s. 8d. to 8s. 4d. daily, it is not 
surprising to find that skilled workmen and workwomen can secure 
constant employment at excellent prices. ‘‘ No man,” Mr. Latham 
says, ‘‘need want employment for a day who can work; and 
working, he will earn good wages in every class of labour and 
every trade. Moreover, good conduct and constancy lead to 
advancement, and constancy and labour at high wages, and small 
or no expense in living, enable a man to save considerable sums, 
with which he can enter into some trade or stock-breeding.” 
While there is always a demand for sober, handy young fellows as 
agricultural labourers, shepherds, and flock-tenders, the rapidly 
increasing requirements of the country demand skilled mechanical 
labour of all kinds, ‘The tinker has a good chance, and so has the 
architect. There is work for the cobbler and for the engine- 
builder. The following statistics of labour and its remuneration 
at Buenos Ayres give the wages of ordinary hands, while skilled 
workmen can secure much more advantageous terms :— 


Montuaiy WaGes, with Boarp. 


PROFESSION. £ada £464 
Farmers  ....ccrccsccccersceccccscsesecccesscses 3.6 «8 eee 
Gardeners .........ccccccscccccscccserccesesscees 42 6to5 0 0 
Field labourers...........seceseeseereeeeeeeenes 2 8 0t0o3 6 8 
Domestic servants (male) ........0+ee.ee00 2 8 0 ooo 
mm (fomale)......ceccereeee. 2 0 O0to3 6 8 
Cooks (male)  ...cceceereeseeseeeeeseereeseeses 3.6 8to4 2 G6 
9 —- fermale)........cccccceceecscecersocveeee 2 6 Ot0o3 6 8 
Children from 10 to 15 years of age...... 016 8tol 5 O 
Seamstresses........cccccccccscccessccccscocees 218 0 
Washerwomen ..........seeeeeeeees cosccoseeese 218 0 
Daity WaGes, witnout Boarp. 
Mason .......cccccccccecccccecccecsesesesorevess 0 6 8 ove 
Carpenters and Smiths .......ssseeceereeeee 0 6 8tc0 7 8 
Shoemaker ......ccccccccoccsesscsecces. seveees 0 6 8 to” 4 
Tailore ..ccccccocccccccccscccccovesoccsosvecsoces 0 6 8t.010 0 
Day labourers ......---ccccccsscsseccvssceseees 0 4 0t00 5 0 
Railway labourers  .......sesseeseceesereeeees 0 6 8 eve 


The advantages promised to immigrants by the improved con- 
dition of the Argentine Republic have of late years attracted 
increasing interest, and whereas, in 1862, not more than 6,717 
immigrants entered the Republic, in 1865 their number amounted 
to 11,767. From Mr. Ford's valuable statistics we learn that the 
majority of immigrants are Italians by birth. It is estimated that 
upwards of 70,000 Italians have settled in the province of Buenos 
Ayresalone. ‘Their frugality and industry are sufficiently indicated 
by the statement that they remit annually to their friends in 
Europe the large sum of 100,000/. It is not surprising that the 
25,000 Frenchmen in the country should have monopolized the 
barbers’ shops of Buenos Ayres, while their countrymen from the 
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Basque provinces are to be found chiefly in the slaughtering- 
houses, the dairies, and the small country retail shops. ‘The num- 
ber of Spanish immigrants from 1862 to 1865 was 5,583, and the 
total Spanish population amounts to about 32,000, The British 
population is put down at the same figure, and it is eminently 
satisfactory to hear from Mr. Latham, that in every branch of 
working trade there are numbers of our countrymen thriving, well 
to do, and with realized fortunes. ‘‘In almost every instance,” 
he says, ‘‘ these parties have come to this country as journeymen, 
and from the high wages obtained have soon been able to save 
sufficient to furnish workshops for themselves.” ‘The majority of 
British settlers, however, especially of the Irish, who number about 
seven-eighths of the whole, have devoted themselves to agricultural 
and pastoral pursuits, which still offer excellent openings, the 
demand for labour far exceeding the supply. 

For those whose hands have been well educated to toil and 
whose heads have been a little educated to think, there are clearly 
work and wage to be had on the banks of the Rio de la Plata. 
Let us see now what sort of prospect that ‘* shining shore ” offers 
to another class. Perhaps no variety of animal under domestica- 
tion has a more painful struggle for existence than the younger 
son of a gentleman. For him even in the lands of promise the 
horizon of hope is not completely girdled with gold, and as what 
Mr. Latham has to say on this subject is of importance to a con- 
siderable body of young men willing, but often unable to help 
themselves, we shall allow him to speak for himself :— 

“T believe that many educated young men have come to this country 
under the impression that to get a puesto with a small interest in a 
flock of sheep is an easy matter, and at the same time a somewhat 
brilliant opportunity. I think it only a duty to young gentlemen who 
may think of settling in these countries to correct any such impression. 
To serve as a peon or flock-tender in a solitary hut without other means 
than what he may derive from his quarter interest is not the life fora 
young gentleman with brains or aspirations after social position. To 
live alone, to be his own cook and everything else, to have no surround- 
ings, I will not say ‘comforts,’ but common necessaries of his position, 
a stretcher for his bed, a deal table or no table at all, and a bench, stool, 
or chair as his furniture; to have to pick up a few thistle-stalks, or take 
the dung from the sheep corral for his fuel, and cook his bit of meat on 
a fire made of these in the middle of his hut, is not a mode of life 
calculated to elevate, and almost inevitably leads to the reverse ; 
especially if neighbouring flock-tenders are men who can neither read 
nor write, and are addicted to spirit-drinking. On the other hand, a 
young gentleman who has means sufficient to purchase a flock, or even 
half a flock of good sheep, and to surround himself with some of the 
comforts of civilized life, if located with other young men of his own 
social standing, can do well for himself, and it will be his own fault if 
he does not hold his moral and social position.” 

In order that young men of the class in question may be in 
a position to take advantage of the favourable conditions of the 
country, it is essentially necessary that they should, before setting 
out, acquire the largest practical knowledge of sheep-farming that 
can be got on stock farms in England or on the Continent. 
When they have adapted this knowledge to the requirements and 
conditions of the land upon which they settle, they will readily be 
able to secure employment as managers of large establishments, 
with a good prospect of eventually succeeding to a share in the 
business. Or, Mr. Latham proposes a plan which seems well 
worthy of attention. He suggests that the parents and friends 
of young men intending to emigrate should join together as share- 
holders in a company, under experienced management, with 
sufficient capital to ensure the highest results which are to be 
looked for from the application to sheep farming of the best 
methods suggested by science and corroborated by experience. 
Such a scheme, with a training college, to secure the better effi- 
ciency of the young men engaged in it, attached to the establish- 
ment of the company, Mr. Latham thinks might easily be brought 
into operation, were a few gentlemen of standing and capital in 
England to put themselves into communication with settlers in 
the country thoroughly qualified to work out the undertaking. A 
co-operative system of this kind, while it would offer gentlemen 
with small capitals a better investment than they could otherwise 
secure, would enable young men of good social position to associate 
with more agreeable companions than spirit-drinking shepherds 
and flock-tenders. Before quitting this part of the subject, it is of 
importance to remove an impression which seems to prevail regard- 
ing the facilities of acquiring and stocking sheep lands in the pro- 
vince of Buenos Ayres without capital. Some years ago the owners 
of land and sheep were willing to ‘‘ go halves” with their shep- 
herds, or, in other words, the shepherd was paid with half the 
increase of the flock and half the wool. After completing his term 
of service, the shepherd then moved off with his share to lands 
rented ata nominal price, of which he could in a short time become 
the purchaser, and in this way the very poorest class of early im- 
migrants rapidly acquired ample fortunes through the enormously 








augmented value of both flocks and lands. With the growth of 
the sheep-farming interest, however, the flock-tender’s share 
became reduced eventually to one-fourth of the increase without 
wool, and, except in remote districts where the shepherd can 
scarcely get rid of his animals at any price, the system of fixed 
wages has now become general. 

The pastoral industry of the States of the River Plate has, in 
fact, passed through the first stage of its development, and has 
reached another, promising equally favourable results, but demand- 
ing the employment of more capital and more intelligent industry. 
The sheep-farming interest of the country is now entering a new 
phase. Hitherto it has been the custom of owners to look rather to 
increase of numbers than of intrinsic value in the individual sheep, 
and the result of this system has been the production of a low type 
of animal diminutive in carcase, and without weight, length, or 
soundness of fleece. An important section of Mr. Latham’s work, 
and perhaps the most valuable, as being the result of an earnest 
experience of more than a quarter of a century, is devoted to lay- 
ing down principles and methods calculated to save this influentia} 
branch of industry from further decline, and to raise it to such a 
standard as shall meet the wants of the great markets. As itis 
impossible for us to enter into the subject with sufficient detail in 
our present limits, we shall allow the reader to judge by facts and 
results of the value of Mr. Latham’s experience :— 

“A gentleman of this country [he says] possessing a number of pure 
Pampa long-woolled sheep, crossed and refined them for a series of 
years (20 to 25) with the Merino (Saxony). From the total of this re- 
fined flock he then selected 180 ewes—the flower of the flock. These he 
crossed with pure Cabana Imperial Rambouillet lambs, and for nine or 
ten years he has continuously refined them with pure rams of the same 
blood. The result of his system of management and breeding is the 
success which I report. His breed now surpasses in weight of fleece, 
length and strength of staple any and all of the imported European 
sheep, and possesses a degree of fineness, softness, and elasticity of wool 
very remarkable, and sufficing for any purpose whatever. The result 
of the sale of his last year’s clip, as per broker’s account sales, was, for 
the ‘ borrega’ and ewe flock, equal to 7s, 104d. per head in wool on the 
spot. This same parcel of wool was resold at an equivalent to 60 dols, 
per fleece, equal to nearly 9s. This gentleman is Don Manuel Benavente, 
of whose stock my own flock, in association with Mr. Benaveute, is com- 
posed, so that I write with a perfect certainty of facts, which any 
person may verify by a visit to the establishment.” 


A very few figures from the official statistics will suffice to show 
how largely the export of wool from Buenos Ayres has increased 
within the last five-and-thirty years, and of what importance to 
the national prosperity must be the securing of an improved 
standard of production. In 1832 the number of bales of wool 
exported from Buenos Ayres was 944; in 1840 it had increased to 
3,577 bales, in 1852-53 to 20,514 bales or 16,411,200lb. weight 
of wool, in 1862-63 to 88,780 bales, and in 1865-66 to 150,443 
bales or 120,362,400lb. weight of wool. 

A subject of very general interest and treated by Mr. Latham 
with great elaboration, is the utilization of River Plate beef. The 
failure or comparative failure of the processes which have been 
invented in the hope of introducing perfectly preserved River Plate 
beef into Europe, he attributes to the condition of the animals 
slaughtered. LEnglish-fed beef has been submitted to the same 
processes, and reached Buenos Ayres in a perfect state of 
preservation, and Mr. Latham argues therefore, sustaining his 
argument upon thoroughly scientific principles, that the preserva- 
tion of animal food depends upon the system of feeding, and that 
complete and uniform success can only be attained by supplement- 
ing the indigenous grasses of the country with artificial grasses, 
aided by a system of paddock feeding which he describes in the 
section of his book devoted to agriculture. In point of fact, the 
new phase into which the pastoral industry of the River Plate 
States is entering may be briefly described as the production of 
improved varieties of animals under domestication, through the 
agency, to a great extent, of improved agriculture, or improved 
varieties of plants. 

To the present edition of Mr. Latham's work he has added, 
besides other matter, a second book comprising three treatises :— 
(1) circumstances of colonization and physical condition as deter- 
mining the character of the populations and affecting political and 
social institutions ; (2) historical sketch and personal experiences; 
(3) political and industrial development and social modifications, 
resulting from immigration and improved means of locomotion, 
&c. ‘The author has thus largely enhanced the value of a work 
indispensable to all who turn their attention to the States of the 
River Plate as a field for capital or labour, and of general in- 
terest as illustrating the social and political condition of a country 
so vast in extent that one-half of it, including only the settled 
territory, exceeds in size the whole of Great Britain and Ireland, 
France and Spain put together. Should the prophecies of Dr. 
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g fail to be too speedily fulfilled, the political and indus- 


‘ummin - : 
prey aol which have taken place in the Argentine Republic 
porte the last few years may lead to a future big with benefits 
to mankind. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Golden Sheaf: Poems contributed by Living Authors. Edited by 
the Rev. Charles Rogers, LL.D. (Houlston and Wright.)—We are not 
told with what object this selection has been made, and as the poems are 
in no respect striking, as there is no link of unity or purpose between 
them, this volume itself does not supply the information. Some few of 
the pieces are better than the mass; Miss Parkes contributes pleasant 
jines on the Campagna of Rome, and the poems which bear the namos 
of Mr. Benjamin Gough, the Rev. Edward Dalton, and Mr. S. C. Hall 
have some merit. But the editor has done his work carelessly enough 
to admit phrases such as “those who giveth,” and rhymes such as 
« suitable ” and “ beautiful.” The introductory essay by Mr. E. J. Reed 
js only remarkable as proceeding from the Chief Constructor of the 
Navy. It shows, however, that building ships does not necessarily lead 
to building the lofty rhyme. 

Sermons on Subjects of the Day. By Distinguished Catholic Prelates 
and Theologians. (Dublin: Kelly.)}—These sermons wero delivered at 
the second plenary Council of Baltimore, in October, 1866, the largost 
council ever held in Christendom since the Council of Trent, with the 
exception of two or three which have been held at Rome under the 
sovereign Pontiff himself, and which were not properly councils. 
“Every Catholic,” says the preface, “ will naturally wish to possess a 
copy of this work as a permanent memorial of this great council; and 
even those not of the fold will be pleased to possess it in their libraries.” 
If so, the sale of the book is assured already, and as every Catholic, and 
every non-Catholic who has a library, will be sure to buy a copy, no 
amount of praise on our part would add to such universal circulation. 
Perbaps, therefore, it will be safer for us not to point out that the 
sermons merely repeat the old Roman arguments, and that thore is 
nothing either in the arguments themselves or the shape in which they 

are put, to command our respect or our adhesion. 

Lake Victoria; a Narrative of Explorations in Search of the Source of 
the Nile, compiled from the Memoirs of Captains Speke and Grant. By 
George C. Swayne. (Blackwood.)—We presume that Mr. Swayne’s 
object in compiling this work has been to popularize the books of Cap- 
tains Speke and Grant, and to introduce them to the general reader. 
Such an object is praiseworthy, and the compilation itself is, as was to 
be expected, interesting. The style, however, is not always either 
elegant or grammatical, and the confusion of personal pronouns 
makes us wonder at a difficult journey being performed by fleas, and 
at Speke having had a chance of saving his life in consequence of some 
one else being murdered. There are many similar instances of awk- 
ward expression in Mr. Swayne’s book, and his descriptions are by no 
means clear or life-like. Occasionally, too, he goes out of his way 
in order to bring in opinions of an extreme character, and to insult 
those who differ from him. But, as a general rule, he sticks to his 
text, and the story he has to tell makes amends for the faults of the 
aarrator. 

The World as Dynamical and Immaterial; and the Nature of Perception. 

® By R. S. Wyld. (Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd.)—For a philosopher 
Mr. Wyld writes with remarkable clearness, and those who have entered 
at all into the questions with which he deals will find no difficulty in 
following his argument. But it is necessary for a right comprehension 
of his book that they should have opened other books on the same 
subject, and should know something of the idealist and materialist 
theories which Mr. Wyld attempts to refute. Otherwise they will think 
that he is labouring to prove what is obvious, and that he contradicts 
what is still more obvious. The physical, philosophical, and common- 
‘sense arguments against the existence of matter which occupy much of 
his book will prove perplexing enough to the uninitiated, and all the 
more perplexing that even the uninitiated might understand the 
language in which these argumonts are conveyod. 

Spiritual Sacrifice and Holy Communion. Seven sermons. By T. L. 
Kingsbury. (Macmillan.)—The tone of these sermons is high, but Mr. 
Kingsbury takes care to avoid all appearances of distinctively Roman 
doctrine. In the fifth sermon he marks the difference between transub- 
stantiation and the sacramental theory held by his section of the Church 
of England. This is perhaps the most significant feature of these 
sermons, as the distinction seems to be constantly forgotten by those who 
ought to be the first to bear it in mind. 

Clarendon Press Series: Chaucer. Edited by R. Morris. (Clarendon 
Press.)—This selection from the “morning star of song” comprises the pro- 
logue to the “ Canterbury Tales,” the “ Knightes Tale,” and the ‘‘ Nonno 
Prestes Tale.” Mr. Morris has prefaced them by a short life of Chaucer, 
an outline of the grammatical forms and of the metre and versification 
employed by the poet, and has appended full notes and a glossary. With 
such assistance the ordinary reader will have no difficulty in appreciat- 
ing Chaucer, and will be grateful to Mr. Morris for having guided him 
in such a pleasant path. 





Life of William Wilberforce. By his son, Samuel Wilberforce, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Oxford. Revised and condensed from tho original 
edition. (Murray.)—The “original edition” was published in 1838 ; 
there were five volumes of the Life, and they wero soon followed by two 
volumes of letters, Of course few general readers could be expected 
to wade through sevon volumes, and though there was a large and 
tolerably rapid sale for the book it never became popular. The Bishop 
of Oxford has done wisely to issue a revised and condensed edition in one 
volume, and to give the public a cabinet portrait of his father, in place of 
the full length which could only hang in a large gallory. At the same time 
we think it would have been better for him to curtail the extracts from the 
Wilberforce diary, and to supply their place by narrative and description. 
It is evident that the diary itself was never meant for publication. The 
merest jottings wore often made in it, and these, though onough to 
satisfy the writer, and enable his memory to recall every detail of the 
scenes in which he mixed, are not of equal service to others, In the 
larger Life, where almost everything connected with Wilberforce was 
published, his own notes might be valuable as authentic materials. But 
even these diaries and memoranda occupied too much space, and in the 
present edition they might have been utilized to greater advantage. 
What we mean is, that we should havo preferred to see the former Life 
used asa basis for building upon, than as a work to be reduced to a 
smaller scale. 

Bound to Please. By Henry Spicer. 2 vols. (Tinsley.)—That is 
hardly the view we should take of the contents of these volumes. The 
stories and sketches collected in them have appeared, so Mr. Spicer 
informs us, in All the Year Round, and he appreciates this honour so 
highly that he hopes it will give them favour in the eyes of his critics. 
It certainly was an honour to such stories to figuro in Mr. Dickens’ 
periodical, and we think the grace thus accorded to them, as it was 
remarkable, was also sufficient for them. They do not gain by boing 
read one after another, even if some of them may have seemed lively 
and clever when associated with strange matter. So much of their 
comedy is mere farce of the broadest and unlikeliest description that 
our laughter soon grows weary. The little story called “ Mutiny 
Aboard the Minnie Jimps ” is perhaps the best specimen of Mr. Spicer’s 
humour; there are touchos of both humour and seriousness in ‘“‘ A Mere 
Scratch,” which make it readable; and “The Horror in the House” is 
a practical ghost story. But after all, these papers do not attain any- 
thing more than the magazine standard, and many of tho other papors 
fall below it. 

Translations of English Poetry into Latin Verse. By Francis W. 
Newman. (Triibner.)—The most curious foature in these translations 
is that they “ were not mado for exercise or amusemont, but as part of 
a practical scheme for instruction in Latin.” The theory which they 
are intended to support is stated summarily in Mr. Nowman’s preface, 
and may well call for discussion. The translations themselves cover a 
wide range of English poetry, and are rich in varieties of Latin metre. 
Some of the metres aro new to us, as, for instance, tho one chosen for 
Longfellow’s “ Rainy Day,” where tho established sequence of hexameter 
and poentamoter is pleasingly interrupted. At times, too, Mr. Newman 
is forcible enough in his reproduction of spirited English pieces, and 
there is much originality about him. We cannot analyzo his volume at 
any length, but we think some of his verses deserve praise and the 
whole book attention. Perhaps if we had to apportion our praise we 
should pick out the translation of the “Pilgrim Fathers” for most 
favourable notice. We should also pick out the first line of “ Sunset on 


the Sea,” 
“O quam cara mihi hora revertit, qué moritur lux!" 
for blame. 
Sabina. By Lady Wood. 3 vols. (Chapman and Hall.)—lIt is diffi- 


cult to convey our impressions of this novel in a few lines, yet it does 
not deserve a long review. Indeed, whatever space we devote to it, we 
are perplexed by its want of unity, and we find ourselves unable to 
grasp all its threads. Considerable cleverness ia shown in many of 
Lady Wood's sketches, and there is a good deal of humour in her account 
of the Quaker family. Something higher appears in the conception of 
such characters as Sabina and her uncle, Lieutenant Rock. But the 
execution, though often forcible, is extremely inartistic, and the transi- 
tions are so abrupt that we seom always to be reading a description of 
the novel rather than the novel itself. We are told at one time that 
Sabina hates her uncle, and the way in which she manifests her hatred 
is skilfully depicted. But when we next have them together, a short 
time afterwards, we are informed that Sabina had learnt to love all those 
peculiarities in her uncle’s character which she had so lately abhorred. 
Whence this change camo and how it was brought about we are left to 
imagine. But every time we see Sabina she has been availing horself of 
a temporary absence from the stage to make some important modifica- 
tions. It is apparently on this plan that the whole business of the 
novel is conducted. As soon as the characters get away they change 
their dresses and prepare for a new entrance. We have the results of 
what was done behind the scenes, and perhaps an explanation of how 
and why it was done, with hints that may prepare us for the next meta- 
morphosis. The whole product is unsatisfactory, but we do not say 
that the whole novel is a failure. We might point out other faults in 
it, and there are other merits besides the conception of Sabina and the 


Lieutenant. 
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Wonderful Inventions: from the Mariner's Compass to the Ekctric 
Telegraph Cable. By John Timbs. (Routledge.)—Another of Mr. 


| ing the working classes with sincerity. Its chief contents howey 
are short histories of successive strikes, and these chapters, though - 


Timbs’s industrious and useful compilations. We have in it the history | able as reflecting on the political economy of such combinations, do not 


of the mariner’s compass, the lighthouse, the barometer and thermometer, 


| contain any thoory on the whole subject. Much of the matter Collecteg 


the art of printing, the telescopo and microscope, and several other by Mr. Ward is interesting, and his work will serve as a handy-book ty 


kindred instruments which we need not enumerate. There is more 
apparent originality in the book than in others by the same author, the 
narrative is more connected and flowing than is usual with him, and the 
facts seem to be parts of a whole rather than detached extracts from 
many writers. But when we read at p. 305 that the longest lino of 
railway in the world is the Grand Trunk Railway of Canada, and at 
p- 314 that the longest railway in the world is the Illinois Central, we 
see that Mr. Timbs relies too much on divers and conflicting authorities. 
For all that, his book is interesting. 

Leben und Kunst. Gedichte. Von. M.M. Kalisch. (Leipsic, Fritsch ; 
London, Nutt.)—Reading these poems has been a painful and thankless 
task, and our only satisfaction is that a time came for closing the volume. 
Dr. Kalisch suffers from an inordinate flow of words. His thoughts and 
images are worn and trivial to the last degree, yet he continues spinning 
out verse after verse, happily unconscious of the weariness which will 
afflict his readers. If after a conscientious perusal we had found a 
single poem which could be exempted from this censure, we might 
have forced ourselves to take a more favourable view of the rest. But 
we have not found even one. 

Scripture Portraits and other Miscellanies. Collected from the pub- 
lished writings of Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, D.D. (Strahan.)—This 
volume contains portraits of patriarchs, judges, kings, and prophets, 
taken from Dean Stanley’s Jewish Church; sketches of Eastern 
scenery from his Sinai and Palestine; historical and biographical 
extracts from his Memorials of Canterbury and his Life of Arnold; and 
passages of a more miscellaneous character from his sermons and other 
writings. All of these selections aro in some degree, some more than 
others, conspicuous for the earnest and thoughtful grace peculiar 
to their author. It is almost superfluous to say more than this about 
extracts from books which have already achieved such high distinction, 
and which have brought both the characters and the scenery of the 
Bible home to English hearts and minds. Yet we can hardly abstain 
from expressing our keen admiration of some of the passages, of the 
contrast drawn between Jacob and Esau, the stress laid on the playful- 
ness of Samson, the glowing portrait of Isaiah, the pictures of Palestine 
and Jerusalem, the murder of Beckett, and the death-bed of Dr. Arnold. 
The omission of any one of these from such a book would make it in- 
complete. It may not be complete even with them, but it is represen- 
tative. 

Preparatory Thoughts for Good Friday. By Julia S. Blunt. (W. 
Macintosh.)—This is a very good and seasonable tract. It is addressed 
more especially to working men, and we trust many of them will read 
it. They will find that the authoress is a sympathizing friend and wise 
counsellor. At the same time, it has for years been our feeling that it 
is the “religious world” which should chiefly be exhorted on Good 
Friday, inasmuch as it was the old religious world which, Bible in 
hand, perpetrated the judicial murder of which that day is the anni- 
versary. 

How I Rose in the World. 2 vols. (Skeet.)—The author of this 
story has not yet gone through the same process as his hero, and we are 
afraid he will find his task quite as difficult. Woe may fairly infer from 
his style, from the crudity of his invention, and tho laxity of his 
composition that he is a young writer. The mistakes he makes, par- 
ticularly on points of legal practice, bear out this view. And as we do 
not wish to be too hard on a tyro, we can only hope that he will live and 
learn. 

Workmen and Wages at Home and Abroad ; or, the Effects of Strikes, 
Combinations, and Trades’ Unions, By J. Ward. (Longmans.)—This 
is a good book of its kind, written with practical knowledge, and warn- 


;2 question which engrosses so much public attention. But we think hg 
| might have made his book much better by adopting a different plan of 
composition. 

Reading for Honours. A Tale. By U. N. O. (A.W. Bennett.)—4 
| fair little tale, though decidedly young, and more likely to proceed trom 
| one whois in tho act of verifying his title than from one who has already 
gained such distinction. 

Messrs. Bell and Daldy have in preparation a volume of photographs 
chiefly illustrative of places mentioned in the Queen’s book, The 
photographs have been prepared by a process discovered by Mr. Joseph 
Adam, the specialty of which seems to be this, that it enables the artist 
to give the full impression of distance. We have seen three of them, 
and they are really remarkable; one in particular, a view of Loch 
Katrine, having a singular softness, as if the artist had been able to 
photograph the air through which in real life the spectator would be 
looking. If ever photographers discover the secret of colour, a pictur 
of this kind will beat any water-colour it is possible to paint. Ths 
only defect of a photograph like this, as compared with a line engraving, 
is that it requires a little more careful adjustment of light, but then the 
actual scene has that defect too. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. Publishers, q 
Aidé (H.), The Marstons, a Novel, 3 vols cr 8VO .......se+eeseeeee (Chapman & Hall) 31 ¢ 
Ballard (E.), On Vaccination, its Value and Alleged Dangers, 8vo...(Longman) 12 9 
Baring-Gould (S.), The Silver Store, &C., CT BVO ...cccceereeeeeseercesveres (Longman) 60 
Booth (J.), Metrical Epitaphs, Ancient and Modern, royal 16mo ,........(Bickers) § 9 


Bremer (Frederika), Life, Letters, and Posthumous Works, trans (Low & Co.) 106 
Calendar of the Carew MSS., 1575-88; at Lambeth, ed hy Brewer (Longman) 15 9 
Cranbrook (J,), The Founders of Christianity, 12M0 ..........cecccreeseere (Triibner) 66 
D'Azeglio (Massimo), Recollections of, trans by Count Maffei (Chapman & Hall) 24 9 
Dickinson (W. L.), Growth of the Church in Lancashire, 8vo (Hale & Roworth) 19 








Faithfull (Emily), Change upon Change, a Love Story, post 8vo ......(Faithfull) 10 6 
Grace's Fortune, 3 vols post 8vo . (Strahan) 31 6 
Hanover Square, a Monthly Magazine of Music, vol1 ...... (Ashdown & Parry) 76 
Harvey (J.), Complexion the Barometer of Health, 8vo, swd -.(Dean) 26 
Illustrated Penny Readings, 2nd Series, 12m0, bdS ............0cecseeeeree (Partridge) 10 
Jouffroy'’s Introduction to Ethics, trans by W. H. Channing, 2 vols...(Triibner) 14 0 
Keene (H. G.), Under the Rose, Poems, feap 8vo ..... eoseccescoeccces (Bell & Daldy) 46 


Kennedy (A. W.), The Birds of Berks and Bucks, cr 8vo ...(Ingalton & Drake) 76 
Michelet (Madame J.), The Story of my Childhood, cr 8yo ., (Low & Co) 60 
Molyneux (G.), The Curé d’Ars, a Memoir, 2 vols post 8vo ...(Saunders & Otley) 21 0 
Morte Darthur, with an Introduction by Sir E. Strachey, “Globe Ed” (Macmillan) 36 
Newton (R.), Bible Jewels, 12mo (Partridge) 16 














Noakes’ Guide to Worcestershire, 12M0 ..........ccecesssessssessseeeseesseees (Longman) 50 
O'Tooles (The) of Glen Imaal, 12m0, DAS  .......sessereeseeseereeeesereeeenes (Partridge) 10 
Pitcairn (D.), The Ages of the Earth, feap 8vo (Bagster) 26 
Poyer (J.), Harp Echoes, Songs in the Night, feap 8V0 .....cssceeceereeree (Bennett) 50 
Sandeman (A.), Pelicotetics ; or, the Science of Quantity (Deighton, Bell, & Co.) 200 
Scott (Sir W.), Waverley Novels, vol 3, People’s Cd, 8V0 .....e.secreseereeee (Black) 50 


Smith (Brooke), Reviews and Essays, from Genesis to Revelation (Triibner) 36 
Smith (Goldwin), Irish History and Irish Character, 12mo, swd (Parker & Co.) 16 
Steggall (R.), Jeanne Dare and other Poems, feap 8VO ..........se0ceeeeee (Bennett) 50 
Trollope (A.), Miss Mackenzie, 12mo, bdS ..........++++00 (Chapman & Hall) 20 
Tupper's (M. F.), Our Canadian Dominion, 8vo, swd., 
Von Scheliha’s Treatise on Coast Defence, imp 8vo... won - 
Waterland (Daniel), Review of the Doctrine of the Eucharist, er Svo (Macmillan) 6 6 
Waverley Novels, vol 3, Cr 8V0 .......csccccscssareeseercestscceeseeeesseeeceseses (Routledge) 30 
Wilkinson's (J. B.), Short Readings at Family or Private Prayer, pt 4 (Hayes) 10 
Zeller (Dr. E.), Socrates and the Socratic Schools, trans by Reichel (Longman) 8 6 














NOTICE to CORRESPONDENTS and CONTRIBUTORS.— 
The Editor cannot undertake the responsibility of returning MS. of which 
he cannot avail himself, It is suggested that Correspondents and Contri- 
butors should keep Copies of such Documents as they value. 

Terms oF Supscription.— Yearly, £1 10s.4d.; Half- Yearly, 15s. 2d.; 
Quarterly, 7s. Td. ; in advance, postage included. Single copy, 6d.; by 








post, 7d. 








ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James's Paris EXHIBITION.—Two GOLD MEDALS. Pp LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 

I 4 — square, London.—Founded in 1841, T IEBIG’S COMPANY’S EXTRACT Pg, SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS —E. LAZEMBY 
TOR yy. isti ishe rs eBIQ's | and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrate eceipts, 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES, 4, MEAT. a0 distinguished from “ LIEBIG'S and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 


PRESIDENT—The Earl of CLARENDON. 


The following are the terms of admission to this 
Library, which contains 85,000 volumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in various Languages. Subscrip- 
tion, £3 a year, or £2, with Entrance fee of £6; Life 
Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are allowed to 
country and ten totown members. Reading-room open 
from Ten to Six. Prospectus on application. Cata- 
logue (new edition), price 15s; to members, 10s 6d. 


of perfect flavour by Baron 


Children and Invalids. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. ween 


EXTRACT of MEAT,” which name is daily more 
used for all sorts of extracts. Warranted genuine and 


onevery genuine jar. Cheapest and purest stock for 
Soups, Entrées, and Sauces, highly strengthening for 
Ilb., 148; 4lb., 7s 6d; 41b., 4s; 
20z., 28, equivalent to 1d half-a-pint of best beef-tea. 
Retail, of Fortnum and Mason, all Italian Warehouse- 
men, Chemists, and Grocers, Wholesale, of Crosse 
and Blackwell, and all wholesale houses, and of Liebig's 
Extract of Meat Company, Limited, 43 Mark lane. 


ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to caution the public against the 
inferior preparations which are put up and labelled in 
close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public, Consumers having difficulty in procuring 
the Genuine Articles are respectfully informed that 
they can be had direct from the Manufacturers, at their 
Foreign Warehouse, 6 Edwards street, Portman 
square, London, W. 
Priced Lists post free on application. 


Liebig, whose signature is 














RHEUMATISM, GOUT, NEURALGIA, &e, 
OLES’S ALGA MARINA is the only 


really Concentrated Essence of the Seaweed. 
It is daily increasing in celebrity as a Remedy for all 
kinds of Rheumatism, whether Acute or Chronic, 
immediately relieving the pain, and speedily curing the 
disease. It is the best remedy for Spinal Affections, 
Contractions, Weakness of the Limbs, Scrofulous 
Swellings, and all those affections for which the sea- 
side is recommended. Sold in bottles. 2s 9d, 4s 6d, 
and 11s each, by T. KEATING, 79 St. Paul's Church- 
yard, London, and by all Chemists. A Pamphlet will 
be forwarded (post free) on receipt of one stamp. 





-SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS' 
\ ORCESTERSHIKRE SAUCE. 
This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 
noisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and PERRINS, 

The public are respectfully cautioned against worth- 
less imitations, and should see that LEA and PERRINS’ 
names are on wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 

ASK FOR “LEA AND PERRINS'” SAUCE. 

Sold Wholesale for Export, and by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs. BARCLAY and Sons, London, &c., &., and by 
Grovers and Oilmen universally, 





T ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each bottle bears 
the well known label, signed “Elizabeth Lazenby.” 
This label is protected by perpetual injunction in 
Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, and without it uone can 
be genuine. 

E, LAZENBY and SON, of 6 Edwards street, Port- 
man square, London, as sole proprietors of the Receipt 
for Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, 
from the fact that their labels are closely imitated with 
a view to deceive purchasers, 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oil- 
men, 
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HE MAYFAI R SHERRY, 
at 36s per dozen. Fit for a gentleman's table. 
ntles and Cases included. Terms, cash, prepaid. 

os Orders payable in Piccadilly, Samples sent free of 
0 


ebarée- = GHTARLES WARD and SON, 
i wards of a century), 1 Chapel street 
(Batablished West, Mayfair, W., London. 


= LAZENBY and SON beg to direct 


E attention to the following Price List of Wines: 
e per dozen. 
48, 3 









jes—Good dinner wines .... 
a Fine wines, = or gol 
tillado and Manzanilla ....... 
0a Pasto, a full, dry wine . 
seCOTUStCT .... 020000 
ro newly bottled “ 
ts—Pure sound wines. 
~- Fine, with bouquet ..... ‘ . 
Champagnes Light and fine dry wines, quarts, 36s, 54s; 
8 pints, 20s, 30s. : 
First Brands, rich and dry, quarts, 66s, 
728; pints, 36s, 398. 
Cognac Brandies— ld, Pale, & Brown, 488, 60s, 72s, 90s, 
The bottles are included in the above prices. 
Poreign Liqueurs, Spirits, and Cordials of all kinds. 
E. LAZENBY and SON have been induced to embark 
in the Wine Trade, by the numerous inquiries of their 
customers for good sound Wines, and have imported 
and laid down a large and carefully selected stock, 
which their numerous Foreign connections have enabled 
them to do to great advantage. Their cellars are now 
open for inspection, and lists of prices and samples of 
wines will be forwarded if desired. 
E. LAZENBY and SON, Wine Merchants, 6 Edwards 
street, Portman square, London, W. 


*—— DUBLIN EXHIBITION. _ 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained tho 
Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 38 8d each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
] towns in England: or wholesale, at 8 Great 
Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and 
pink label; cork branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH WHISKY, 
BELFAST, of same quality as that supplied to 
the International Exhibition of 1862, Dublin Exhibition 
of 1865, Paris Exhibition of 1867, and now regularly to 
the House of Lords, the quality of which is equal to 
the finest French Brandy, may be had direct from 
Belfast, in butts, hogsheads, quarter-caske, and cases, 
—Quotations on application to Messrs. Dunville and 
Co., Belfast; or 4 Beaufort buildings, Strand, London, 
wc. 


NOURVOISIER’S BRANDY, the only 
COGNAC supplied to H.I.M. NAPOLEON IIL, 
is allowed to be the finest imported. Marks on cases 
and labele—one, two, three, and four diamonds, at 54s, 
60s, 668, 72s, 848, respectively. V O, 848; V V O, 965; 
and 1811, at 120s per dozen bottles. 
vered free. Termscash. Cheques crossed Glynn, 
Mills, and Co. 
F. CATELOT and CO., French Wine and Brandy 
Merchants, 90 Cannon street, London. 
An agent wanted in those towns where there is not 
one already appointed. 


EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS. 
—WILLIAM S. BURTON has Twelve Large 
Show-rooms devoted exclusively to the separate dis- 
play of Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The 
stock of each is at once the largest, newest, and most 
varied ever submitted to the public, and marked at 
prices proportionate with those that have tended to 
make his establishment the most distinguished in this 
country. 
Bedsteads, from .........e0000 12s Gd to £20 0s each. 
Shower Baths, from... 830d to £6 0s each. 
Lamps (Moderateur), f .68 0d to £8 108 each, 
All other kinds at the same rate. 
Pure Colza Oil .........::0+e0000-38 9 per gallon. 


| pony STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, 
and CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above 
are requested, before finally deciding, to visit WIL- 
LIAM 8. BURTON'S SHOW-ROOMS. They contain 
such an assortment of Fenders, Stoves, Ranges, 
Chimney-Pieces, Fire-Irons, and General Ironmongery 
a cannot be approached elsewhere either for variety, 
novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of workman- 
ship. Bright Stoves, with ormolu ornaments, £3 8s 
to £33 10s; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 7s to 
£5 12s; Steel Fenders, £3 3s to £11; ditto, with rich 
ormolu ornaments, from £3 3s to £18; Chimney-Pieces, 
from £1 8s to £100; Fire-Irons, from 3s 3d the set to 
444s, The BURTON andall other PATENT STOVES, 
with radiating hearth-plates. 


j ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING [RONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of WALES, sends a CATA- 
iUE gratis and post-free. It contains upwards of 
700 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of 
Sterling Silver and Electro-Plate, 
Nickel Silver and 
Britannia Metal Goods, 
Dish Covers, Hot-Water Dishes, 
Stoves and Fenders, 
Marble Chimney-Pieces, 
Kitchen Ranges, 
Lamps, Gaseliers, 
Tea Trays, 
* Urns and Kettles, 
Table Cutlery, 
Clocks and Candelabra, 
Baths and Toilet Ware, 
Iron and Braxs Bedsteads, 
Bedding and Bed-Hangings, 
Bed-Room Cabinet Furniture, 
Turnery Goods, &c., 
With List of Prices and Plans of the Twenty large 
Show Rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 1A, 2, 3, and 


...188, 248, 30s 















be sent by post prepaid; payable in advance. 


AES 


EXTENSIVELY USED BY MEMBERS OF THE ROYAL HNOUSEHOLDS, THE NOBILITY, GENTRY, 
CLERGY, AND THE PUBLIC IN GENERAL. 


CRAMER'S GUINEA MUSICAL SUBSCRIPTION 


entitles Subscribers to select, either at once or at various times during tho space of one year, SHEET MUSIC 
(ae. the same as ordinarily sold at half-price) to the marked value of 


FIVE GUINEAS, 


and to retain possession of the same as their OWN PROPERTY, 
Subscription (renewable at any time), including Catalogues, 218; or 25a for Country Subscribers, if the nausic 


CRAMER and CO. (Limited), 201 Regent street, London, W. 








OFFICERS’ AND UNIVERSITY STUDENTS’ 
CANTEENS AND PLATE CHESTS. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB, 
The Celebrated Makers, have now a large Stock of the abovo in all sizes. 
First Size, £5 58; Second, £8 88; Third, £11 lls; Fourth, £16; Fifth, £25. 
Full Price Lists post free. 


OsservE.—MAPPIN and WEBB’S Plate generally sells for a very high price in India and 
elsewhere after many years’ wear. Address, Nos. 77 and 78 Oxford street, and 71 and 72 Cornhill. 





SILVER STEEL TABLE KNIVES, 


Do not require cleaning by board or machine, and present a most beautiful effect at table. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB, 


77 and 78 OXFORD STREET, and 71 and 72 OORNHILL. 





No. 1—Six for 42s. | 


SHIRTS. 


Owing to tho great fall in the price of Cotton, we are now enabled to supply all Orders for 
SHIRTS on the terms charged prior to tho rise in 1862, viz. :— 


No. 2—Six for 51s. | 
CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE, 11 Wigmore street, W. 


No. 3—Six for 63s. 





USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.— 
Illustrated PRICED LISTS of Overland Trunks, 
Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, Leather Bags, 
Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application 
to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to 
Somerset House, Strand, London, 








HEAL & SON, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. 
“FEAL and SON'S ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE, containing 300 illustrations, with 
prices, of bedsteads and bed-room furniture, together 
with priced list of bedding, sent free by post. 


HEAL and SON, 
196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court road, London, W. 





HEAL & SON, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. 
Qevm G MACHINES. 
W F. THOMAS and CO. 

e 








7= CELEBRATED “No. 2,” £10. 
| acca MACHINES, from £5 5s. 
LL LOCK-STITCH. WORK ALIKE 


on BOTH SIDES. Catalogues sent free. 

F. THOMAS and CO., 1 and 2, 
e CHEAPSIDE, and REGENT CIRCUS, 
OXFORD STREET. 





HE. PRINCESS ALICE” PATENT 

LEVER HAND-LOCK STITCH SEWING 
MACHINE is unlike any other machine in the world. 
It will do every variety of work that is possible on a 
hand machine; requires no fixing to stand or table; 
and for strength, portability, easy working, and general 
effectiveness, has no superior. Price 44 Guineas com- 


plete. 

“THE FAIRY” HAND SEWING MACHINE, 
£2 12s 6d, the best of its kind. The Machine for the 
Million. 


“ THE ELFIN " HAND-LOCK STITCH MACHINE, 
£3 15s, complete. Samples of work gratis. 





4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry’s place; and 1 
Newman yard, London. ~~ staal 


ee ne ee 


OLIVER and CO., 67 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 





HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
J) ORMOLLD, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CANDBLABRA, MODERATOR LawpPs, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
Qhina, and Glass, STATUETTES in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments, in a Show-Room erected expressly 
for these articles, 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights, and Lustres for 
Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &c. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s, 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 

All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
Presents. 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly exe- 
cuted. 
LONDON—Show-Rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Mannfactoryand Show-Rooms, Broad’ 
street.—Established 1807. 











} i yet BEDDING, and BED- 
ROOM FURNITURE.—An Illustrated Catalogue, 
with prices of 1,000 articles of BED-ROOM FURNI- 
TURE, sent (free by post) on application to FILMER 
and SON, Upholsterers, 31 and 32 Berners street, 
Oxford street, W.—Factory, 34 and 35 Charles street, 


] ARCLAY, SON, and CO. (late Field 
and Co.)—CANDLES with SELF-FITTING 
DS. 


. 







Prize Medal Paraffine Candles.............+ 1s 8d per Ib. 
Canadian Paraffine Candles . -«- In6d 
Petro-Stearine Candles Is2d , 
Stearine Candles ........... Iséd , 
Patent Wax and Sperm ¢ lojd 
Petroline Transparent Candles with plain 

ends evccceeeecceossoes IsOd_ , 





12 WIGMORE STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 


ASSAM TEA. 
HE UPPER ASSAM TEACOMPANY 
LIMITED (incorporated 1862), are now prepared 
to deliver their Teas as received pure and direct from 
the Company's plantations in Assam, in packages of 
from Ib to 801b, Terms, cash. Campoi, 2s 6d per Ib; 
Souchong, 3s per Ib; and Pekoo, 48 per Ib. Orders 
must be accompanied by remittances, and should be 
addressed to the Manager of the Depot of the 
UPPER ASSAM TEA COMPANY, LIMITED, 
69 King William street, London, E.C. 











OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.— 
This Elegant and Fragrant Oil is universally in 
high repute for its unprecedented success in promoting 
the growth, restoring and beautifying the Human Hair. 
For Children it is invaluable, as forming the basis of & 
beautiful Head of Hair. Price 38 6d, 78, 10s 6d, equal 
to four small, and 21s per bottle, Sold by Chemists 
and Perfumers. 
*,* Ask for ROWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL, 
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The LARGEST LIFE OFFICE in INDIA, 
= LIFE ASSURANCE 
Fs COMPANY. 

Established 1838, for the Assurance of Lives, and for 

granting Annuities and Endowments. 

Capital—£500,000, fully subscribed by upwards of 500 

Shareholders. 

Chief Office—7 Waterloo place, Pall Mall, London, 
S.W.; with branches at Calcutta, Madras, and Bom- 
bay; also in Ceylon and China; and Agencies 
throughout the United Kingdom and Her Majesty's 
Indian Empire, and in most of the principal towns 
on the Continent of Europe. 

DIRECTORS, 

William Beattie, Esq., M.D. 

Peter Hood, Esq., M.D. 

Jasper Wilson Johns, Esq. 

George Goldsmith Kirby, Exq., Managing Director. 

Edward Vansittart Neale, Esq. 

Dr. James Nichols, M.R.C.P. 

Vice-Admiral the Right Hon. Lord George Paulet, C.B. 

Wm. Page Thomas Phillips, Esq. 

Dr. Thomas Stevenson, L.R.C.P., F.S.A. 

Robert Whitworth, Esq. 

Director of Indian Business—P. M. Tait, Esq., F.S.S. 

Department of Medical Statistics—William Farr, Esq., 
M.D., F.B.S., General Register Office. 

Consulting Actuary—Arthur Scratchley, Esq, M.A. 

Secretary of the Company—Frank Easum, Esq. 

HOME BUSINESS. 

Annual Premium Income exceeds £225,000 
Claims paid exceed «-» 8,000,000 
INDIAN BUSINESS. 

Annual Premium Income exceeds £105,000 
Claims paid exceed.,.......... eoccoesese 2,100,000 
MANAGEMENT IN INDIA AND THE EAST. 
CALCUTTA. 

Directors of the Indian Branch. 

S. A. Apcar, Esq. (Messrs. Apcar and Co.), Merchant. 

W. Blacker, Esq., Merchant. 

A. M. Dowleans, Esq., Vice-Chairman of the Justices 
of the Peace. 

F. G. Eldridge, Esq. (Atkinson, Tilton and Co.,), 
Merchant, Vice-President of the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce, 

F. J. Fergusson, Esq. (Berners, Sanderson, and 
Fergusson), Solicitor. 

Manackjee Rustumjee, Esq., Merchant. 

Manager of Eastern Branches—C. H. Ogbourne, Esq., 
F.S.S, 








MADRAS. 
Board of Management. 
F. H. Henslowe, Eeq., Manager Madras Irrigation Com- 


any. 

po M'‘Iver, Esq., Secretary and Treasurer Bank of 

Madras. 

John Miller, Esq., Administrator-General, 

D. H. Paterson, Esq., F.R.C.S. 

Secretary to Branch Board—Clarence L, O'Brien, Esq. 

BOMBAY. 
Board of Management. 

H. E. Astley, Esq. (Ewart. Latham, and Co.), Merchant. 

William Loudon, Esq., Ad:ninistrator-General. 

Samuel McCulloch, Esq., Barrister-at-law. 

The Hon. Framjee Nusseerwanjee Patel, Member of 
Council. 

Agents—Messrs. Ewart, Latham, and Co., Merchants. 

Secretary to Branch Board—D. M. Slater, Esq. 

Managing Agents in Ceylon—Messrs. George Wall and 
Co., Merchants, Colombo. 

Managing Agents in China—Messrs. Augustine Heard 
and Co., Merchants, Hong Kong. 

With upwards of One Hundred Agencies at Up-Country 
Stations in India, Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, and 
China. 

RAPID PROGRESS of the INDIAN BRANCH. 

In proof of this it may be mentioned that the Indian 
Branch of this Office alone, without any claim whatever 
2o the support of the public beyond that arising from a 
simple statement of facts, has, in about twelve years, 
issued Policies assuring Rs. 5,98,45,364, or nearly Six 
Millions sterling. This is ample evidence that the public 
have pronounced in favour of the low Premiums and 
general liberality of the terms introduced by this Com- 

ny for India. It is estimated that the local New 

usiness of the Albert annually exceeds that of all the 
other European Offices in India put together. 

The Company transacts the business of the following 
Indian Banks:—Delhi and London, Simla, Punjaub, 
United Uncovenanted Service, Agra Savings, Mussoorie 
Savings, Oude and United Service, Oude, and Allahabad 
Banks. 

Rates of Premium for India, with Forms of Proposal, 
may be obtained from the Secretary, at the head offices 
as above, or at any of the Branches or Agencies in this 
country or in India. 

7 Waterloo place, London, S.W. 1/1/68. 


UROPEAN ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 

For LIFE ASSURANCE, ANNUITIES, and GUA- 
BANTEE of FIDELITY in SITUATIONS of TRUST 
CHAIRMAN—General Sir FREDERIC SMITH, 
K.H., F.R.S. 


Policies payable during life, indisputable, not liable to 
forfeiture, 
The ROYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, and EAST INDIA 
LIFE DEPARTMENT, 
affording peculiar advantages to officers and others in 
the Navy and Army, is under the especial patronage of 
her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. 

The European Society is specially authorized by the 
Imperial Parliament to guarantee the fidelity of Govern- 
ment officials. 

New Premium Income in 1858, 1859, 1860........ . £76,000 

- 1861, 1862, 1863. . 117,000 

pe ~ 1864, 1865, 1866......... 171,000 
Annual Income exceeds £340,000. 

The return of each week's new business may be 
obtained at the Offices, or of any of the Agents. 

The Annuity Tables offering special advantages to 
Annuitants, and full particulars of the popular prin- 
ciples of this Society, will be found in the new Pros- 
pectus, which will be forwarded to applicants post free. 

HENRY LAKE, General Manager. 









LERICAL, MEDICAL, & GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
13 St. James's square, London, S.W. 
Established 1824. 
FINANCIAL R#SULTS OF THE SOCIRTY'S OPERATIONS :— 
The Annual Income, steadily increasing, 

CROBOED: ccncconcesversseorssencoense £218,000 
The Assurance Fund, safely invested, is over £1,507,000 
The Bonus added to Policies at the last Divi- 

sion Was........ onesuvessronsoncsveccose -- £272,682 
The Total Claims by death paid amount to... £2,369,876 
The following are among the distinctive features of the 

Society :— 

CREDIT SYsTEM.—On any Policy for the whole of 
Life, where the age does not exceed 60, one-half of the 
Annual Premiums during the first five years may re- 
main on credit, and may either continue as a debs on 
the Policy, or be paid off at any time. 

Low RAT&S OF PREMIUM FOR YOUNG LIVEs, with early 
participation in Profits, 

ENDOWMENT ASSURANCRS may be effected, without 
Profits, by which the Sum Assured becomes payable on 
the attainment of a specified age, or at death, which- 
ever event shall first happen. 

INVALID LIVES may be assured at rates proportioned 
to the increased risk. 

PROMPT SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS. — Claims paid 
thirty days after proof of death. 

The Reversionary Bonus at the Quinquennial Divi- 
sion in 1867 averaged 45 per cent., and the Cash Bonus 
26 per cent., on the Premiums paid in the five years. 

The next Division of Profits will take place in 
January, 1872, and persons who effect New Policies 
before the end of June next will be entitled at that 
Division to one year’s additional share of Profits over 
later Entrants. 

Tables of Rates and Forms of Proposal can be ob- 
tained of any of the Society's Agents, or of 

GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 

13 St. James's square, London, 8.W 











EBENTURES at 5, 5}, and 6 PER 
CENT.—CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, £750,000, 

DIRBCTORS, 

LAWFORD ACLAND, Esq., Chairman. 

Major-Gen. Henry Pelham | Duncan James Kay, Esq. 

Burn. Stephen P. Kennard, Esq. 
Harry George Gordon,Esq. | P. F. Robertson, Esq., 
George Ireland, Esq. MP. 

Manager—C. J. BRAINE, Esq. 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures on 
the following terms, viz., for 1 year at 5 per cent., for 3 
years at 5}, and for 5 years and upwards at 6 per cent. 
per annum. 
Applications for particulars to be made at the office of 
the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old Broad street, 
London. By order, R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


OLONIAL INVESTMENTS. 
The CEYLON COMPANY (Limited) are prepared to 
effect investments on Mortgage in Ceylon and Mauri- 
tius, with or without their guarantees, as may be desired. 
For further particulars application to be made at the 
office of the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old 
Broad street, London. By order, 

R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 





AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE OFFICE, 1 New Bridge strect, 
Blackfriars, E.C. 
The Oldest Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for 
Fire Business, A.D. 1696. Extended to Life, 1836. 
The Whole of the Profits divided yearly amongst the 


Members, 

RETURNS FOR 1867. 
Fins DEPARTMENT—66 per Cent, of the Premiums 
paid on First-Class Risks. 
Lirs DaPaRTMENT—55 per Cent. of the Premiums 
on all Policies of above 5 years’ standing. 
Accumulated Capital (25th Dec., 1866)—£1,126,541. 
The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents per- 
sons of good position and character. 





Established 1824, and incorporated by Royal Charter. 

COTTISH UNION INSURANCE 

COMPANY (Fire and Life), 
37 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
Moderate rates of premium, Liberal conditions, 
Prompt settlements. 
ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 
No 37 Cornhill, Loudon. 
| OYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Lombard street, London, and North John street, 
Liverpool. 
CAPITAL, £2,000,000. 

Lirs Bonusss hitherto among the largest ever 
declared by any Office, 
SpaciaL Notick.—All new participating Life Assur- 
ances now effected will share in an increased proportion 
of the Profits, in accordance with the Rosvlution of 
last Annual Meeting. 
Fres.—Moderate Premiums. 
ANNUAL INCOME nearly £800,000, 

PERCY M. DOVE, Manager and Actuary. 

JOHN B. JOHNSTONE, Secretary in London, 





NIX POUNDS PER WEEK 
while Laid up by Injury, and 
£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, caused by 

ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 

May be secured by an Annual Payment of from £3 to 

£6 53 to the 

RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 

May also be provided against by Insurance Tickets for 
Single or Double Journeys. 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 

Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 Corn- 





31; Regent street, and 17 Waterloo place, Pall Mall, 
London 


UIT , — 
JEWSPAPER PROPERTY. — The 


Proprietor of an old-establist 

‘opr Stal hed 

paper, enjoying a large and increasing —— News. 

populous county, is desirous of relinquishin, = ng 

or the whole of the business. The pr awe. Porti 

and extremely valuable. To two practical pe: 

sufficient capital an excellent oppurtunity ig now offen 
None but principals or their solicitor: noe i 
4 E y rs ¢ 

with. —— 

Address, by letter, to Mr. G. STREET. n 

| Offices, 30 Cornhill, London, , Newspaper 


{TEAM YACHTS.—Messrs. YARROW 
‘ and HEDLEY, Engineers, Isle of Dogs, Pop) 
E., construct all descriptions of Steam Yachts Smal 
Screw Steam Yachts for river navyigati ao 
| upwards, a £15 
Engines fitted to existing boats, 
Prices and particulars on application, 


TL ‘ wh iacr — et 
J ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA 

Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847, ' 

LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS j 

Adelaide and the principal towns in South ea "ea 
Drafts negotiated and collected; money meade 
deposit for fixed periods, the terms for which may te 
ascertained at the Company's Offices, 54 Old Broad 
street, London, E.C. WILLIAM PURDY, Manager 








nl yy + ae een 
I MPERIAL LIFE IN SURANCE 
COMPANY.—Instituted 1820, 

The security of a subscribed capital of £750,000 ang 
an Assurance Fund amounting to more than seven 
years’ purchase of the total annual income, 

Eighty per cent. of the Profits divided ( 
assured every fifth year. i 

Assurances of all kinds, without profits 
ably reduced rates. ae ou 

Policies granted at very low rates of premium for the 
first five years. 

The most liberal conditions in respect of foreign 
residence and travel, revival of lapsed policies and sup. 
render values. 

Whole-world licences free of charge when the cireum. 
stances are favourable. 

Endowments for children. 

Annuities—Immediate, Deferred, or Reversionary, 

Notices of Assignment registered and acknowledged 
without a fee. 

The revised Prospectus, with full particulars ang 
tables, to be obtained at the Company's Offices in Lon 
don, 1 Old Broad street, E.C., and 16 Pall Mall, $.W. 
and of the Agents throughout the kingdom, ? 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary, 


é he LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 

GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY, 

Offices—1 Dale street. Liverpool ; Cornhill; and Charing 
‘ross, London, 

The Invested Funds now amount to £3,401,005, the 
Fire Revenue to £836,816, and that of the Life » 
£259,039. 

The moderate rates of Premium, with a guaranteed 
fixed Bonus for the Life Policies of this Company, and 
their value as SPECLAL SECURITIES to third parties, 
render them particularly advantageous. Whole-world 
leave is granted on reasonable terms, and claims ape 
paid thirty days after admission, 

JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, 


ICOLL’S GUINEA WATERPROOF 

TWEED, and their TWO-GUINEA MELTON 

CLOTH OVERCOATS are patronized by Travellers 

all over the World. 
Ladies’ Waterproof Tweed Cloaks, One Guinea, 
Riding Habits, Three to Six Guineas, 
Equestrian Outfits Complete. 

H,. J. and D. NICOLL, 114 to 120 Regent street; 22 

Cornhill, London; 10 Mosley street, Manchester; and 
50 Bold street, Liverpool. 


NERVANTS’ LIVERIES, best, at 
moderate prices, 
H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114 to 120 Regent street, and 
22 Cornhill, London; 10 Mosley street, Manchester; 
50 Bold street, Liverpool. 


NPARALLELED EASTER 
NOVELTIES.—The Shadow Blondin on the 

High Rope—Professor Pepper on Faraday's Optical 
Experiments with Cogged Wheels; the Thaumatrope; 
the Kalotrope—Buckland’s Musical, Spectral, and Dio- 
ramic Entertainment, * The Marquis of Carabas,” scenes 
by O'Connor, of the Haymarket—Spiritual Manifesta- 
tions & la Home—Andersen’'s beautiful story, “The 
Angel and the Flowers,” illustrated—New Wonders, 
“ Everything Floating in the Air,” forma portion of the 
festivals provided for the patrons of the POLY- 
TECHNIC, the large theatre of which has been re 
decorated, and a new classical proscenium added, the 
design of John O'Connor, Esq., the Haymarket, artist. 1s. 


© LEAR COMPLEXIONS 
for all who use the “ United Service” Soap Tablet, 
which also imparts a delicious fragrance. 
Manufactured by J. C. and J. FIELD, 
Patentees of the Self-Fitting Candles. 

Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, 

and others. 
*.* Use no other.—See name on each tablet 














JFOLLOWAY’S PILLS— 

: When emerging from the Winter and entering 
on Spring, it is a wise and wholesome precaution to 
purify and cool the system by some alterative compe- 
tent to regulate disordered action, and to étrengthen 
while it cleanses. This long-sought medicine exists in 
Holloway’s far-famed purifying and tonic Pills, which 
cost only a trifle, and will ward off serious illnesses, 
which too frequently reduce competency to poverty, 
enjoyment t» misery. This medicine, so innocent in its 
nature, and so searching in its operation, is suitable for 
all ages, and for both sexes, It is especially adapted 
for soldiers and sailors, and is an indispensable requisite 
for colonists and persons proceeding to foreign countries 
where climates harass the constitution. 








hill, and 10 Regent street. 
W. J. VLAN, Secretary. 
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NIVERSITY COLLEGE LONDON 
. SCHOOL. 

MAS HEWITT KEY, M.A, 
pan ase — THOS, 

HORTON, M.A., Fellow of St. 
yee MastER—F. Re ‘ollege, Cambridge. 

p will begin for new Pupils on 

The Som Oe 9.30 am The hours of attend- 
Tuesday, - 9.30 to 3.45, the hour from 12.30 to 1.30 

ce are fr .d for recreation and dinner. The play- 
being allows cious, and contains a gymnasium and 
nd is Pr he School session is divided into three 
five a £7 per term, to be paid in advance. 
trmnastics and fencing extra. 

* ior Department.—For pupils between the ages of 

uni A nine, whose periods of work and recreation 
= . vi ound are so arranged as to differ from 
— Pie older bovs. The hours of attendance are 
0.35 to 3.40, of which time two hours altogether 
trem sowed for ‘recreation and dinner. Fee for each 
pd 6 3s 6d, to be paid in advance. 
— ipline is maintained without corporal punish- 

ay monthly report of the progress and conduct 
ee pupil is sent to his parent or guardian, 

The school is very near the Gower Street station of 
the Metropolitan Railway, and within a few minutes 
walk of the termini of several other railways. 

etuses containing full information respecting 
, n given in the school, with 


rees of instructio y 
» ten obtained at the office of the 


other particulars, may be 
lege. 
CON ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. 


ans ——— ctaamnenent 
UEEN’S COLLEGE INSTITUTION 
for LADIES, 
Tufnell Park, Camden road, London. 
tR TERM is from APRIL 24th to JULY 
-_— ag yt ea es Finishing School, 60 
Guineas; Middle School, 40 Elementary 
School, 30 Guineas per annum, 
Payment reckoned from entrance. 
Governess Students received. Uertifleates granted. 
senectuses, with list of reverend patrons and 
bei temonceeea, address Mrs. MOREL, lady Principal, 
at the College. 


Guineas; 





EDFORD COLLEGE, 
48 and 49 Bedford square, London, 

EASTER TERM wil! BEGIN on MONDAY, APRIL 
20th. 

Prospectuses, with particulars respecting Scholar- 
ships, Prizes, &¢., may be had at the College. 

JANE MARTINEAU, Honorary Secretary. 
BRIGHTON.—36 AND 37 MEDINA VILLAS. 
AARS. THEOPHILUS DAVIES 

receives into her house twenty young ladies as 
Resident Pupils. 

They are trained in all the branches of a Liberal 
English education, as well as in Latin, French, and 
German, music, singing, and drilling. 

The terms, which are inclusive, may be learned on 
application to Mrs. DAVIES. 

REFEREES. 
W. B. Hodgson, Esq., LL.D., one of the Examiners in 

London University. 

J.D. Morell, Esq., LL.D., H.M.'s Inspector of Schools. 
BR. H. Hutton, Esq., M.A., Englefield Green. 
J. 8. Laurie, Esq., Inner Temple, formerly H.M.'s 

Inspector of Schools. 
Hodgson Pratt, Esq., late of the Bengal Civil Service. 


DUCATION.—14 Great Stanhope 
street, Bath. Mrs. JEFFERY receives a small 
number of young ladies, whom she educates as members 
af a family. 
Bath is considered a healthy locality, and offers great 
facilities for securing the services of efficient Masters, 
Terms on application to Mrs. JEFFERY. 
Referees :—Rey. W. Odgers, Bath; Rev. T. Poynting, 
Monton, Manchester; Rev. ;, Cochrane, Cradley, 
Worcestershire; J. Murch, Esq., Bath; E. Cobb, Esq., 
Bath ; W. A. Case, Esq., M.A., late Vice-Master of 
University College School, London; J. Shute, Esq., 
Clifton Down, Bristol. 


DRACTICAL GEOLOGY.—KING’S 
COLLEGE, LONDON.—Professor TENNANT, 
F.GS., will GIVE 2» COURSE of LECTURES on 
GEOLOGY, having especial reference to the application 
of the Science to ENGINEERING, MINING, ARCHI- 
TECTURE, and AGRICULTURE. The Lectures will 
commence on WEDNESDAY, APRIL 22, at 9 a.m. 
They will be continued on each succeeding Friday and 

Wednesday at the same hour, Fee, £1 11s 6d. 

R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 

































YNUSTAVE DOREWM—GERMAN 
J GALLERY, 168 New Bond street—The chef 
Weuvre of this great master, “The TRIUMPH of 
CHRISTIANITY,” with his Alpine, Spanish, and other 
pictures, on view daily, from 11 to 6. Admission, 1s, 





i ATIONAL PORTRAIT EXHIBI- 
ae TION, EXHIBITION ROAD, SOUTH KEN 
SINGTON.—Third and concluding series of Celebre 
ane have died since 1800, and a supplemen- 

Ty collection of others before that date, is NOW 
OPEN daily. — 

Admission, Mondays, 





ys, Wednesdays, Thursdays, Fri- 
days, and Saturdays, One Shilling each'person; Tues- 
days, Half-a-Crown. Open from 10 a.m, till 7 p.m. 
Catalogues, 1s and 1s 6d 





r ae FIFTEENTH ANNUAL EXHI- 

7 BITION of PICTURES by FRENCH and 

FLEMISH ARTISTS is NOW OPEN e Gallery 

190 Pall Main t{TISTS is NOW OPEN, at the Gallery, 
Admission, 1s; catalogue, 6d. 








Just published, cloth gilt, 108 6d each. 


HE GEOLOGICAL ATLAS of 
GREAT BRITAIN. Maps of the Counties and 
Districts geologically coloured from the Government 
Surveys, with valuable Geological and Mineralogical 
information. 


The UNIVERSAL ATLAS of SCIENCE. 
400 Coloured Maps and Diagrams with easy explana- 
tions. 


ATLAS of ARTS, MANUFACTURES, 
MACHINERY, &c. 500 Coloured Illustrations with 
Descriptions. 

London: JAMES REYNOLDs, 174 Strand. 


"This day, price 3d, by post 4d. 
1 ISENDOWMENT ; an Appeal to Irish 


Protestants by ONE OF THEMSELVES, Is it safe? 
Is it expedient? Is it right? 

The Right Honourable W. E. Gladstone, in writing to 
the author, says:—“I have read your pamphlet with 
great interest, and I sincerely desire that the principles 
on which it is based may tind an unbounded acceptance 
among the members of the Established Church in [re- 
land, convinced as I am that such acceptance will be 
for their highest interest in that capacity.” 

MorraT and Co., Publishers, Dublin; HAMILTON, 
ADAMS, and Co., London. 


This day, price 4d, by post 5d. 


HE IRISH CHURCH ESTABLISH- 

_ MENT; Dean Magee's Fallacies Exposed. A 

reply to an article in the Contemperary Review for 
March, 1868. By J. A. Mowatt, Dublin. 

A dignitary of the Church of England, and one of the 
Most popular authors amongst the Established Church 
Clergy, having had the manuscript submitted to him, 
writes to the author thus :—* I have carefully read your 
paper, and find that it agrees much with my own idea.” 

MorraT and Co., Publishers, Dublin; Heywoop and 
Co., 335 Strand, London. 





P Just published, price 1s, 
_ By R. Congreve, M.A., 
M.R.C.P.L. 
“ Lascia dir le genti."—DANTE. 
E. TRUELOVE, 256 High Holborn. 


eos OFFICE LIST, MARCH, 
1868, is now ready, price 5s. By Epwarp 
HeRTSLET, Esq., Librarian and Keeper of the Papers, 
Foreign Office. 
HARRISON, 59 Pall Mall, London, Bookseller to Her 
Majesty and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


5 ie LIBRARY COMPANY— 
DIRECT-DELIVERY SYSTEM.—* The best 

system ever devised ; good in theory and better in prac- 

tice."—Opinion of a Clergyman, March 4, 1868, 


$e LIBRARY COMPANY~— 
_ DIRECT-DELIVERY SYSTEM.—*I have nevor 
failed to get the books I have asked for."—Opinion of a 
Subscriber at Charmouth, March 4, 1868, 


rPHE LIBRARY COMPANY— 

p DIRECT-DELIVERY SYSTEM.—* Ever since 
its adoption I have been constantly and profusely 
supplied with the very newest as well as the best works 
in History, Travels, Biography, Fiction, and Belles 
Lettres in general."—Opinion of a Subscriber at Taun- 
ton, March 7, 1868. 


Tee an! 














LIBRARY COMPANY— 

DIRECT-DELIVERY SYSTEM.—The books 
are delivered carriage free to all the most important 
towns in the kingdom, A single guinea subscription, 
carriage free. 


rue LIBRARY COMPANY— 
_ DIRECT-DELIVERY SYSTEM.—“The most 

perfect system for book circulation ever introduced.”"— 

Opinion of a Subscriber at Bristol, March 6, 1868. 


Tce LIBRARY COMPANY— 
. UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT. General Offices 
—ts Welbeck street, Cavendish square, City Branch— 
64 King William street. West-End Branch—265 Pall 
Mall. Brighton Branch—80 King's Road. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 

192 FLEET STREET (eorner of Chancery lane). 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s, 

NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s, 4s, 5s, and 6s per 
ream. 

ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s 6d, 5s 6d, and 
fs 6d per 1,000, 

The TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Inner Flap, 
bs per 100, 

STRAW PAPER.—Improved quality, 2s 6d per ream. 

FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 8s 6d per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s and 6s 6d per ream, 

BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s per 100— 
Super thick quality. 

TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Cor- 
respondence (five colours), 5 quires for 1s 6d, 

COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 48 6d 
per ream, or &s 6d per 1,000, Polished Steel Crest Dies 
engraved from 58s, Monograms, two letters, from 58; 
three letters from 7s, Business or Address Dies from 3s, 

SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s per ream; Ruled, ditto, 
4s 6d. 














SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most 
liberal terms. GOOD COPY BOOKS, superfine cream 
paper, 40 pages, 2s per doz. 

ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST of Inkstands, Despatch 
Boxes, Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing 
Cases, Portrait Albums, &c., post free, 

Established 1541, 








NEW COMMENTARY on the ROMANS. 
This day, in demy 8vo, price 10s 6d. 


NALYTICAL COMMENTARY on 
the EPISTLE to the ROMANS. With Notes 
and Dissertations on the Principal Difficulties connected 
with the — of the Epistle. By Rev. JOHN 
Forngs, LL.D. 
Edinburgh: T. and T. CLark; London: HAMILTON 
and Co. 
This day is published, price 20s. 
ELICOTETICS: or, the SCIENCE 
of QUANTITY. An Elementary Treatise on 
Algebra and its Groundwork, Arithmetic. By Axcui- 
BALD SANDEMAN, M.A. 
Cambridge : Da1ouToN, BRL, and Co, 
London: BELL and DALpY. 


( oo QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
248, is published This Day. 
CONTSNTS. 
. Lord MACAULAY and his SCHOOL, 
The USE of REFUSE. 
ROBERT SOUTH. 
UNIVERSITY REFORM. 
Lord ROMILLY'S IRISH PUBLICATIONS. 
The FARMER'S FRIENDS and FOKS. 
The NEW SCHOOL of RADICALS. 
WILLIAM VON HUMBOLDT. 
9. PURCHASE in the ARMY. 
10. The IRISH CHURCH. 
*,* The GENERAL INDEX to the last Twenty Vols. 
of the QUARTERLY REVIEW is NOW READY. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle streot, 





FN om oo 


Just published. 
MuE DUBLIN REVIEW. 
New Series. No. XX. Price 6a, 
CONTENTS. 
The DUKE of WELLINGTON’S DESPATCHES. 
The WITNESS of HERETICAL BODIES to 
MARIOLOGY., 
The FIRST AGE of the MARTYR CHURCH. 
S. JEROME. 
5. The RITUALISTS. 
6. 8S. THOMAS of CANTERBURY. 
8. LEO'S DOGMATIC LETTER, 
8. The CASE of IRELAND before PARLIAMENT. 
9, NOTICES of BOOKS. 
0. A LETTER on PROFESSOR UBAGHS and 
ONTOLOGISM. 
London: Burns, OATES, and Co., 17 and 18 Portman 
street, and 63 Paternoster row. 
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On Ist May, price Sixpence. 
Illustrated by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, and others, 


HE OAK. A New National Magazine. 
CONTENTS OF MAY NUMBER, 
1, The DERVISHES of WIMPLE MANOR. 
C. Hepburn. 
Chap. 1. Wimple Manor and its New Master. 
2. Sir Frederick gives a Party and Vows a 
Vow. 
» 3. Sir Frederick meets an Old Acquaintance. 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH of the RIGHT HON, 
BENJAMIN DISRAELI Illustrated with a 
Portrait. 


By W. 


bad 


8. PICTURES on OAK PANELS. By W. C. Bennett. 

4. A VILLAGE TALE. From the Hungarian. By 
Sir John Bowring. Part L. 

5. GOG-MAGOG'S GROUND. By Hain Friswell. 
Part 1. 

6. ESOP REVIVED. With an Illustration by George 
Cruikshank. 

7. DREAMING and WAKING. A Sketch from 
Life. By Mrs. Newton Crosland, 
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10. Miss BRADDON as a POETESS. By William 


Sawyer. 
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Heathen and Christian | The Good Old Times, 
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Troubled Water Question. | Arctic Heroes, 
The Lucifer Match. A Coroner's Inquest. 
Saloon Theatres. Francis Jeffrey. 
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“ One of England's bravest soldiers,"—John Bull. London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 
“A valuable study for young soldiers.”—Morning Post. . 
“One of those men whose lives ought to be written.........His career is specially LATEST EDITIONS of MAUNDER'S POPULAR TREASURIES. 7 
interesting.”—/Pall Mall Gazette, Now ready, in feap., price 10s 6d, cloth; or 14s, bound in calf, ; 
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AYRE'S TREASURY of BIBLE KNOWLEDGE, ls 6d. 
LINDLEY and MOORE'S TREASURY of BOTANY, 2 Parts, 20s, 
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' Producing them, and their Relative Value to the Community. By HENRY 
BRANDRETH, M.A., Fellow of Trin. Coll., Cambridge, and Curate of St. Botolph's, 
Bishopsgate. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 
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ENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE: a Compendium of London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co,, Paternoster row. 
Psychology and Ethics. By ALEXANDER BAIN, M.A., Professor of Logic in the . 
bey rnd of Aberdeen, Examiner in Logic and Moral Philosophy in the University POPULAR EDITION of ARCHBISHOP WHATELY'S LIFE, Th 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. = In crown ets with Portrait, price 7s 6d. 
——— | IFE and CORRESPONDENCE of RICHARD WHATELY oi 
EVERSHAM M EMORIAL.—STREET ARCHITECTU RE, 4 saat late aaa of Dublin. 3y E. JANE WHATELY, Popular Ellition We 
1 DUBLIN.—The BUILDER of THIS WEEK, 44, or by post 5d, contains :— | Wettnes ee ot or ee pica nes with Gleig's “ Life of and 
Fine View of the First Selected Design for the Feversham Memorial—Fine View | ;,, Rosleclastion! Stacmenher wile of Havelock,” and Sir James Stephen's “ Essays It is 
of Scottish Provincial Assurance Company's Offices, Dublin—What is an Architect? | Bee sere Spat : nm . pure 
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JEAFFRESON, Author of “ Live it Down,” 3 vols. 
“A very pleasant book. The story has a healthy, 
genuine reality which makes it charming.”"—Athenvum, 
“* A Noble Woman’ is written from first to last ina 
atyle that is lucid, easy, and vigorous, A great charm 
about it is its thoroughly pure and healthy tone.” —sStar. 


Country Coteries. By Lady 


CHATTERTON. 3 vols. 

“A clever and amusing novel. There is enough of 
real life and society to make the characters natural, 
and to give the book the zest of gossip about neighbours 
with whom we are personally acquainted,”—Athenxumn. 


a Novel. By the Author of “Archie Lovell,” 
“The Morals of Mayfair,” &, 3 vols, 

“The keener the critic who reads these volumes the 
more patiently, as we think, will he hunt Dora Fane 
through her adventures. Pagan because her mind will 
not hold Christianity, immoral because her soul is too 
thin to retain morality, truthful because no fact shocks 
her, of perfect temper and consummate vanity, pretty 
in every act, and movement, and word, but never for 
an instant unconsciously pretty, warning her husband 
as he kisses her for the first time that he is crushing 
her bonnet, yet, a5 she says herself, capable of any 
sacrifice for him if he will live her life, she is a wonder- 
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THE ATLAS IS REDUCED TO TWOPENCE, 


THE ATLAS, 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL of POLITICS, LITERATURE 
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whilst in shape, type, and paper it conforms to the 
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Me By Mrs Eiloart, Author still reminding us, of Blanche Amory in ‘ Pendennis.’ ” REDUCED TO TWOPENCE, NO’! 
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Dora. By Julia Kavanagh, 
Author of “ Nathalie,” “Adele,” &. 3 vols. 
“ A charming story charmingly written.”—Sun. 
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The Countess’s Cross. By Mrs. 
EGERTON. 3 vols. (Vert week. 

Hurst and BLacKetT, 13 Great Marlborough street. 





Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 2 vols., 21s. 


Charlie Villars at Cambridge. 


By G. L, TOTTENHAM, Trinity College. 
FROM THE TIMES, APRIL 9. 


JOHN FALE. From the Danish. By 
the Translator of “ The Guardian" and “ Niddebo 
Parsonage.” 3 vols. 


“A Danish story, showing very remarkable and sus- 
tained powers of character-painting. All the characters 
and many of the scenes in the story are painted with 
extraordinary vividness and truth. No more living 
picture could be drawn than that of the great landed 
proprietor of the tale, Major Heins, the hospitable, 
benevolent, affectionate, humble-minded bon-virant ; 
and the pompous, selfish, weak, worldly, vain Justits- 
raad, is a sketch of a most complete and finished kind.” 
— Spectator. 
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gence, liberty, and order, 
Office, 45 Essex street, Strand, W.C. 


ENGLISH & FOREIGN LIBRARY 
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LATE HOOKHAM'’'S LIBRARY, 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
(Commencing at any Date.) 

Class I.—For the NEWEST BOOKS. 

The Year, 


In London. In the Country. 
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Horst and BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborongh street. 





Mr. FERGUSSON'S ARCHITECTURE. 
Now ready, with upwards of 1,500 Illustrations, 3 vols. 
8vo. 


COMPLETE HISTORY of ARCHI- 

TECTURE, from the Earliest Times to the 
Present Day. By JAMES FERGUSSON, F.R.S., Follow 
Royal Instit. Brit. Architects, 


Vols. I. & Il.—ANCIENT ARCHITECTURE, 
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NOVERNMENT and the TELE- 

GRAPHS.—A QUESTION of the GREATEST 

PUBLIC IMPORTANCE.—Now ready, pp 95, price 6d, 
free by post for 8 stamps. 


Ppl ye swe and the TELE- 





GRAPHS.—Statement of the Electric and Inter- 
national Telegraph Company, against the Government 
Bill for acquiring the Telegraphs. 

“The less power and patronage possessed by a Con- 
stitutional Government, the better for the political 
purity and freedom of the country.” 


The arrangements for the accommodation 
of Clubs and Institutions, both in Town and 
Country, are on the most liberal scale possible. 
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LIFE of DAVID GARRICK. From Original Family 6 The DISRARLI MINISTEY. 
ss a and numerous Published and Unpublished Sources, By Percy Fita- F 
QERALD. 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. . 
AMORE. A Critical Chapter. By the Author of TRAVELS in ABYSSINIA and the GALLA 
of CON Waterdale Neighbours,” &, 1 vol. [Just ready. COUNTRY. Edited from the MSS. of the late W. PLownen. By T. C. 
con- “The Wate PLOWDEN, Esq. 8vo, with 2 Maps. (On Wednesday next, 
Onal ——— 
TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS at all Libraries. S:. 
4 A) . 
A NEW NOVEL, by the AUTHOR of “GUY LIVINGSTONE.” CLOUDS, their FORMS and COMBINATIONS, 
: L By Ewan WALTON, F.G.S.. Author of “The Camel.” With 46 Photographic 
ESPEARE; or, the Fortunes of a _Free ance. Pilates printed in Carbon. 4to, 63s. 
By the Author of “Guy Livingstone,” “ Sword and Gown,” &c., is ready this 
day at every Library in te Kingdom, in 3 vols. 4 
NOTICE.—A NEW NOVEL by W. H. RUSSELL. A MEMOIR of BARON BUNSEN. Extracted 
from Family Sources by his Widow, Baroness BuNsEN. 2 vols. 8vo, with 
ar The ADVENTURES of DOCTOR BRADY. By W. H. Illustrations and 23 Portraits, 42s. 
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A NEW NOVEL, by the Author of “SABINA,” &e. REMINISCENCES of FELIX MENDELSSOHN 
_ BARTHOLDY: an Artistic and Social Biography. By E.ise PoLKo. 
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dn ew 8. 
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The DOWER HOUSE. The New Novel. By Annie Thomas we 8 m : 
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- ili f IRELAND. By the late Nassau W. SENi0R, Esq. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
oe r MARRIAGE ? A New Novel. By William Black. ¢ 
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RE Hon. Mrs, HgNkY WSYLAND CHETWYND, Author of “ Three Hundred a Year.” INDIAN POLITY: a View of the System of Adminis- 
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the NOTICE.—In 1 vol., price 6s, the CHEAP EDITION of of India, Public Works Department. 8vo, with Map. (Nearly ready. 
NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL. By the Author of 10 
= “Cometh Up as a Flower.” 
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_— .D., .D. > 5 q 
- BARREN HONOUR. By the Author of “Guy Living- LL.D. S$ vols, Ove, Stn 
ad stone,” “ Brakespeare,” “ Sword and Gown,” &, ll 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street, Strand. The CHURCH and the WORLD in 1867 : Essay 8 
—_ ’ on Questions of the Day. Edited by the Rev. Onpy Suiviuy, M.A. Seoond 
'Y Edition. 8vo, 15s. 
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. aT a tl Ae SOCRATES 1 the SOCRATIC SCHOOLS, 
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MLA. Crown 8vo, 8% 6d. 
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: Edited by STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A, a ene 
5. 


Honorary Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 14 


4 With Steel Portrait. One Volume, 8vo. 12%, The SILVER STORE. Collected from Medizval 


CORSE g Christiau and Jewish Mines. By SABINE BARING-GouLD, M.A. Crown 
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ss revised. 8vo, 21s. 
\ UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—New Booxs—Noricr.— 17 
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\ UDIE S SELECT LIBRARY. — Free Detnivery or 18 
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: tion to thousands of Readers for many years. Prospectuses on application. Second Edition, for the most part rewritten; with 116 Woodcut Illustrations. 
Svo, 248. 
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CONTENTS. 

Mr. J. SCOTT RUSSELL, F.R.S.—On TECHNICAL EDUCATION—A 
NATIONAL WANT. 

Mr. G. O. TREVELYAN, M.P.—On MEMORIAL LITERATURE of the 
AMERICAN WAR. 

ANDROMACHE. By W.G. C. 

Mr. HELPS'S “ REALMAH,” continued. 

Mr, LESLIE STEPHEN—On RITUALISM., 

Miss YONGE'S “CHAPLET of PEARLS,” continued. 
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Mr. GOLDWIN SMITH—On the LAST REPUBLICANS of ROME, 

Mr. FREDERICK LOCKER’S “GERALDINE and I.” 
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MR. TENNYSON’S NEW POky, 
LUCRETIUS, 


Which will occupy Nine Pages of the Number. The Second Part of Mr. CLEMENT 
R. MARKHAM'S important Article on the ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION will . 
appear in this number, which begins a new volume. alto 





The NILE TRIBUTARIES of ABYSSINIA and the 
SWORD-HUNTERS of the HAMRAN ARABS. By Sir S. W. BAKER. With 
Portraits, Maps, and Illustrations. 8vo, cloth gilt, 21s. [Third Edition this day. 


The NEW LANDLORD. Translated from the 


Original Hungarian of MAURICE JOKAI, by A. J. PATTERSON. 2 vols. crown 
8vo, 21s. (This day. 


“Not only is the novel good in @ political sense, but it has great merits as a story. 
There are some capital sketches of character in it, and they are limned with a free 
hand which shows all it wishes to show by a few Vigorous touches."—AMorning Star. 


VITTORIA COLONNA. Her Life and Poems. By 
Mrs. Henry Roscog. With Photographs, Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 98. [77#s day. 
“Elegantly and tastefully written.”—Spectator. 


“The most complete account that has hitherto been given by any English writer.” 
— Observer. 


POEMS of RURAL LIFE, in Common English. 
By the Rey. W. BARNES, Author of “ Poems in the Dorset Dialect.” Extra foap. 
8yo, 68. iis day. 


ESSAYS on ROBERT BROWNING’S POETRY. 


By Joun T. NETTLESHIP. Extra fcap. 8vo, 6a 6d. : [This day. 


FELLOWSHIP. Letters Addressed to my Sister 
Mourners. Feap. 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s 6d. (This day. 


“A beautiful little volume, written with genuine feeling, good taste, and a right 
appreciation of the teaching of Scripture relative to sorrow and suffering.”— 
Nonconformist. 


ORIGINALHYMNS. By Francis Turner Patoravy. 


New and enlarged Edition. 18mo, cloth, 1s 6d. (This day. 
BIBLE TEACHINGS in NATURE. By the Rev. 
Hvue@n MAcMILLAN. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. [This day. 


“ Ably and eloquently written."—Pali Mali Gazette. 


GLOBE EDITION of ROBINSON CRUSOE. 


Edited, after the Original Editions, with Biographical Introduction, by Hanry 
Kines_ey. Royal fcap. 8vo, 3s 6d, (This day. 


GLOBE EDITION of SHAKESPEARE’S COM- 


PLETE WORKS. Edited by W. G. CLARK and W. ALDIS WriGHT, LEighty- 
fifth Thousand. Royal fcap. 8vo, cloth, 8s 6d.; paper covers, 2s 6d. 


“ A marvel of beauty, cheapness, and compactness,”"—Athenzum., 


GLOBE EDITION of MORTE DARTHUR. Sir 


THOMAS MALORY’S Book of King Arthur and of his Noble Knights of the Round 
Table. The Edition of Caxton revised for modern use. With an introduction 
by Sir Epwarkbp STRACHBY, Bart., royal fcap. 8vo, 3s 6d. [This day. 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. By an Op 


Boy. The “Golden Treasury Edition,” with Vignette by Arthur Hughes, 
1smo, cloth extra, 4s 6d, (This day. 


ALICE’S ADVENTURES in WONDERLAND. By 


Lewis CARROLL. Eleventh Thousand, With 42 Illustrations by Tenniel. 
Crown 8yo, cloth gilt, 63, [This day. 


CAMEOS from ENGLISH HISTORY. From Rollo 


to Edward II, By the Author of * The Heir of Redclyffe.” Extra feap. 8vo, 
(/mmediately. 


TRAINING in THEORY and PRACTICE. By 


ARCHIBALD MACLAREN. With Tables and Diagrams. 8vo, 7s 6d. 


GUIDE to the CRICKET GROUND. By G. H. 


SELKIRK. With Woodcuts, Extra fcap. 8vo, 33 6d. 


GUIDE to the UNPROTECTED. In Every-Day 


Matters relating to Property and Income, By A BANKER’s DAUGHTER, Third 
Edition, Extra fcap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 





The SUNDAY LIBRARY for APRIL 
The HERMITS. Part I. By Professor Kincstxy. With Ting. 


trations. To be completed in Three monthly parts, price 1s each, 
Vol. IL of the Series, oe a 


The SUNDAY LIBRARY. VolI. “The Pupils of St. John the 
Divine.” By the Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe,” with Illustrations, 
crown 8v0, 48; gilt edges 4s 6d. 


ESSAYS on a LIBERAL EDUCATION. By 


VARIOUS WRITERS. Edited by the Rev. F. W. FaRRar, M.A. Secong 


Edition. 8vo, 108 6d. [This day, 
SCHOOLS and UNIVERSITIES on the CON. 
TINENT. By MATrHEW ARNOLD, M.A. 8vo, 10s 6d. (This day, 


EDUCATION and SCHOOL. By the Rey. &, 


THRING, M.A., Head Master of Uppingham. Second Edition. Crown 8yo, és, 


FOUR LECTURES on SUBJECTS connected with 


DIPLOMACY. By M. BgrNnarp, M.A., Professor of International Law, &e., st 
Oxford, 8vo, 9s. [This day, 


SPEECHES by JOHN BRIGHT, M.P., on VARIOUS 
QUESTIONS of PUBLIC POLICY. Edited by J. E. THoRoLp ete 


The PHYSIOLOGY and PATHOLOGY of the 


MIND. By Henry Mavupsiey, M.D. Lond., Physician to the West London 
Hospital, &c. New and revised Edition, 8vo, 16s. [This day. 


On SOUND and ATMOSPHERIC VIBRATIONS. 


With the Mathematical Elements of Music. Designed for Students of the 
University. By G. B. Alny, Astronomer Royal. Crown 8vo, 9s. [This day. 


A CLASS-BOOK of the CATECHISM of the 
CHURCH of ENGLAND. By the Rev. G. F. MacLean, B.D., Head Master of 
King's College School, London. 18mo, 2s 6d. [This day. 


The LIFE of H. VENN ELLIOTT, of BRIGHTON. 


By JostAn BATEMAN, M.A., Author of “The Life of Daniel Wilson, Bishop of 
Calcutta,” &c, [ Shortly, 


The CONNECTION of CHURCH and STATE; am 


Address delivered at Sion College, on February 15, 1868. By ARTHUR PEx- 
RHYN STANLEY. Dean of Westminster. 8vo, ls. [This day. 


On the STUDY of WORDS. By the Archbishop of 


DUBLIN. Twelfth Edition. Feap. 8vo, 4s. 


ENGLISH PAST and PRESENT. By the Arch- 


bishop of DuBLIN, Sixth Edition, revised and improved. Feap. 8vo, 4s 6d. 


PROVERBS and their LESSONS. By the Arch- 


bishop of DuBLIN. Fifth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 


SELECT GLOSSARY of ENGLISH WORDS, used 
formerly in senses different from the present. By the Archbishop of DUBLIS. 
Third Edition. Feap. Svo, 4s. 


The METHOD of DIVINE GOVERNMENT, 


Physical and Moral. By James M'Cosn, LL.D. Ninth Edition. 8vo, 10s 6d. 


An EXAMINATION of Mr. J. S. MILL’S PHILO- 
SOPHY. By a M‘CosH, LL.D. Being a Defence of Fundamental Trath. 
Crown 8y0, 7s 6 


RECENT BRITISH PHILOSOPHY. By Professor 
Masson. A Review, with Criticisms, ineluding some Comments on Mr. Mill's 
Answer to Sir William Hamilton. New and Cheaper Edition, Crown bv% 
6s. 





MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON. 











LonpbON: Printed by JoHN CAMPBBLL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, im the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex. at 18 Exeter Strect, Strand: 
and Published by him at the “ Spectator” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, April 18, 1868. 
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